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By Carla DeDominicis 


To those who make the pilgrimage from Southern Cali- 
fornia through the backcountry to the cardrooms and 
bingo halls on the Barona, Morongo or Cabazon Indian 
reservations, bingo and poker games offer a chance to par- 
lay a $5 bet into a fortune. To the Indians, their advocates 
and the federal courts, the games provide a lawful way to 
nurture faltering tribal economies. 

But to law enforcement officials, Indian bingo is nothing 
more than illegal gambling, likely to attract organized 
crime. And to the cities, counties and states involved, it rep- 
resents the usurping of their right to govern, a menacing 
intrusion on local control and on state plenary powers. 

While standing-room-only crowds on the reservation 
wait expectantly for bingo victory, a contest of resounding 
consequence is being played out in federal courts. It is a 
contest that pits state and local officials against a number of 
tribal leaders, supported by the federal government, who 
are still seeking the prize of economic, and then political 
power. 

The Indians are winning— winning big, complain state 
and local officials. They predict that bingo parlors and 
cardrooms may be a prelude to large-scale, Las Vegas-style 
gambling operations on Indian lands in California and ulti- 
mately throughout the nation. 

□ 

There is not much to distinguish the Indian bingo played on 
three reservations in San Diego and Riverside counties since 
April 1983 from the games at the American Legion or Catholic 
churches across the land— except the jackpots of $20,000 and 
the fact that outside firms share in the profits. California Penal 
Code §326.5 limits bingo jackpots to $250 and prohibits any- 
one other than a charitable organization from having a finan- 
cial interest in bingo profits. So in mid-1981, when the Baronas 
first announced their intention to open the high-stakes bingo 
parlor, San Diego County Sheriff John Duffy threatened to 
raid the games on the remote reservation, located some 25 
miles from the heart of the city, and arrest players and opera- 
tors alike. 

In December 1982, however, the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals made it clear that the sheriff, and any other agent of state 
or local government, lacked authority to stop gambling on the 
reservation. The court held in Barona Group of Capitan 
Grande Band of Mission Indians v. Duffy ((1982) 694 F2d 
1185) that because bingo is permitted in California, the laws 
regarding it must be characterized as civil/regulatory in nature 
rather than criminal/prohibitory. The U.S. Supreme Court 
had earlier determined that even though Congress granted 
complete criminal jurisdiction over reservation lands to six 


states including California in 1953 (18 USC §1162), it had 
never granted those states civil/regulatory jurisdiction. Bryan 
v. Itasca County (1976) 426 US 373. Consequently, the Ninth 
Circuit reasoned that state and county bingo laws do not apply 
on the Barona reservation. The U.S. Supreme Court has re- 
fused to review the ruling. 

The Barona case won the tribe the right to govern its bingo 
games without regard to state rules or regulations. But in a 
larger sense, the case made it clear that absent a specific Con- 
gressional grant, Indian lands are jurisdictional islands exempt 
from state and local civil regulatory schemes. 

The issues raised by the Barona case are not unique to South- 
ern California. Bingo is being played at the Bishop Reservation 
in Inyo County and is being organized by the Santa Rosa tribe 
in Kings County. In central California, the Santa Ynez tribe is 
building a bingo parlor to seat 1,200 players on its 125-acre res- 
ervation located five miles northeast of President Reagan’s 
ranch. The Bureau of Indian Affairs office in Sacramento esti- 
mates that at least half the tribal governments on the 81 reser- 
vations in the state are interested in starting bingo operations. 

Nor are the issues unique to California. The Florida Semi- 
nole Indians were the first successfully to litigate their right to 
operate unregulated bingo games. Seminoie Indians v. But- 
terworth (5th Cir 1981) 658 F2d 316. And since then, tribes in 
Maine, North Carolina, Washington, Arizona and Wisconsin 
also have set up bingo games unencumbered by state civil regu- 
lations. The Seminole tribe reported at a Las Vegas gaming 
management conference that its bingo operations outside 
Tampa, Hollywood and Brighton grossed more than $20 mil- 
lion in 1982, returning $2.7 million to its 1,500 members and 
more than $1 million to its non-Indian business partner. 

Tribal leaders throughout the nation are attending how-to 
“gambling operations” conferences in Las Vegas sponsored by 
gaming management and consulting firms. A Fort Lauderdale 
company, Indian Bingo Inc., has filed preliminary registration 
papers with the Securities and Exchange Commission propos- 
ing an initial public stock offering of five million common 
shares in a nationwide business. According to briefs filed in the 
Barona case, an estimated 100 of the 283 Indian tribes in the 
United States are seriously considering Indian bingo. 

Worst-case scenario 

Riverside Deputy County Counsel Glenn Salter is now pur- 
suing a related issue before the Ninth Circuit: whether local 
government can prohibit Indians from hosting draw, lo-ball 
and panguingue poker games while California permits, but 
regulates, the same activities off the reservation. “Our con- 
cern,” Salter says, “is that you’re going to see Indian reserva- 
tions turning into gambling hubs.” 

Salter lost the first round in May when the U.S. District 
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Court for the Central District of Califor- 
nia enjoined Riverside County from clos- 
ing the Cabazon cardroom. Cabazon 
Band of Mission Indians v. County of 
Riverside (No. 83-1 1 17 LEW). The court 
ruled that Indian sovereignty and self- 
government preclude state or local inter- 
ference with the games dealt each day on 
25 felt-covered tables in a casino located 
25 miles east of Palm Springs alongside 
Interstate 10. 

If the Ninth Circuit upholds the district 
court, state law enforcement officials say 
the reservations will be beyond their con- ' 
trol. In the worst-case scenario, “dirty 
money” will flood the reservation, where 
resort casinos will rise from barren land. 
There, perhaps at the Twentynine Palms 
reservation near a Marine base or on the 
Chemehuevi reservation along the Colo- 
rado River, gamblers will wager on 
bingo, cards or even horse racing. 

“Common sense tells you there’s a lot 
at stake,” says Rudy Corona, deputy 
state attorney general in San Diego. 
“There’s big business out there, business 
that has low overhead and a chance of 
huge profits. Business that could get 
dirty.” Corona adds that California vot- 
ers never intended that bingo be devel- 
oped into a huge money-making, unregu- 
lated industry when they amended the 
state’s constitution in 1976 to permit 
non-profit groups to sponsor the games. 
Art IV, § 19(c). 

It is interesting to note that unlike the 
Seminole case in Florida and a similar 
case involving the Oneida tribe in Wis- 
consin ( Oneida Tribe of Indians of Wis- 
consin v. State of Wisconsin (WD Wise 
1981) 518 F Supp 712), the state attorney 
general’s office in California never inter- 
ceded in the Barona and Cabazon cases. 
Both were handled exclusively by county 
counsel before the Ninth Circuit and on 
unsuccessful petition for certiorari to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

“The county didn’ t tell us about it until 
the time had almost run out for amicus 
briefs,” says Corona. Attorney General 
John Van de Kamp, who was not in office 
during the earlier stages of the cases, says 
it is likely that his office will intercede in 
Cabazon before the Ninth Circuit. 

The federal government, which ac- 
cording to judicial interpretation is the 
sole non-tribal entity having jurisdiction 
over Indian gambling, appears to be 
turning a deaf ear to the health, safety, 
and welfare argument of state and local 
officials. Earlier this year, the Justice De- 

Carla DeDominicis is an attorney in pri- 
vate practice and free-lance writer in Es- 
condido . 


partment proposed an addition to the 
U.S. Criminal Code that would have 
given the states control of gambling oper- 
ations on Indian reservations. But before 
it could be adopted, Interior Secretary 
James Watt interceded, describing the 
proposal as inconsistent with President 
Reagan’s January 24, 1983, statement on 
Indian policy. Reagan had stressed the 
administration’s dedication to tribal self- 
government and encouraged cooperative 
efforts between tribes and private busi- 
ness that would develop reservation 
economies and reduce tribal dependence 
on federal funds. 

The Interior Department’s Assistant 
Secretary for Indian affairs, Kenneth 
Smith, also issued a memorandum 
strongly opposing the Justice Depart- 
ment proposal. Smith noted the limited 
revenue-producing natural resources on 
many reservations and concluded that 
the revenue-producing possibilities of 
gaming should be “protected and en- 
hanced.” The Justice Department’s pro- 
posal for state control of reservation 
gambling has since been abandoned. 

The federal government also made its 
position known by declining to intervene 
in the Cabazon cardroom case after U.S. 
District Court Judge Laughlin E. Waters 
asked if it was interested in doing so. In 
addition, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has established a task force to study res- 
ervation gambling. In the words of BIA 
information specialist Vince Lovett, the 
federal government tends to view gam- 
bling “as a growth industy of Indian res- 
ervations.” 

The Indians agree. “They’ve seen the 
handwriting on the wall,” says Barona 
counsel Art Bunce, a sole practitioner in 
Escondido who confines his practice to 
Indian affairs. “Federal funding is get- 
ting less and less. We’ve been told, 'Pick 
up on whatever you have now and de- 
velop it. If you have no natural resources 
to exploit, create some unnatural ones.’” 

Charles Scott, directing attorney of the 
Escondido office of California Indian Le- 
gal Services, predicts that the jurisdic- 
tional bonuses from sovereignty rights 
will eventually result in economic and po- 
litical gain for the Indian tribes. 

Shifting policy 

The controversy over Indian gambling 
is only the latest chapter in the history of 
shifting government policy toward 
American Indians; At first, the govern- 
menf encouraged the tribes to be autono- 
mous. But after the wars of the 1850s and 
forced relocation in the West, Indian land 
was divided into family parcels to pro- 
mote private ownership. 

By the 1930s, Congress decided to re- 
establish tribal governments in an at- 
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Turning sagebrush into gold 


Not all American Indian tribes are 
embracing gaming. Some, such as the 
already wealthy Agua Caliente Band, 
whose land literally checkerboards the 
city of Palm Springs, have considered 
but rejected the idea, content to col- 
lect rent from their well-placed lands. 
Others with natural resources are 
forming oil and mineral cartels and in- 
vestigating the legality of imposing 
tribal severance taxes to supercede 
state severance taxes. 

But for the tribes whose land is 
without timber, minerals, fish or 
game, gambling is the only option 
promising income— the last hope for 
building a foundation for political 
power. 

Most of the 81 reservations in Cali- 
fornia are in isolated areas which can 
only be described as wastelands. The 
Indians say they are not there by 
choice, but as a result of a federal gov- 
ernment that took away their produc- 
tive lands and now expects them to 
surviye by turning sagebrush into 
gold. Their or|ly resource is their 
unique legal -status as sovereigns. 

“ Historically, we treated Indians as 
having their own sovereign land,” 
says Harrison Hertzberg, senior part- 
ner in the Los Angeles law firm of 
Hertzberg & Hertzberg, who pitched 
the Florida Seminole bingo operation 
to the Barona Indians in San Diego. 
Hertzberg created his own manage- 
ment firm to run the games under a 25- 
year contract that guarantees it 45 
percent of the profits. He also repre- 
sented the Baronas in their legal battle 
with the San Diego County sheriff all 
the way to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
“Their sovereignty has to be respected 
for all we’ve done to them. They’ve 
been 200 years behind and they have 
to catch up. After all, we broke 986 
treaties with them,” says Hertzberg. 

To those who align themselves with 
the Indians, the question is not 
whether Indians should continue to 


enjoy their protected legal status, but 
whether it will be exercised responsi- 
bly. Tribal leaders and members say 
they have no desire to be infiltrated by 
organized crime. They too are con- 
cerned that Indian bingo, Indian 
poker and all that may follow may be 
just another way for the white man to 
exploit the tribes. 

For the Baronas, a tribe of approxi- 
mately 350 members without any 
other economic base, bingo may 
prove to be the panacea that it’s 
touted to be. Four nights a week the 
tribe’ s gymnasium-turned-gambling- 
hall is filled to capacity 45 minutes be- 
fore game time. Tribal members are 
talking of building hotels on the reser- 
vation for the players; of new roads, 
new housing, new community facili- 
ties, better sewage and water systems. 
Tribal officials hope to overtake the 
Florida Seminoles, who have reported 
that bingo has paid $100 a month for 
the last two years to each of the tribe’s 
1,500 members. 

But by early June, a dissident fac- 
tion of the tribe was complaining that 
Hertzberg’ s contract was entered 
without a thorough understanding of 
its terms. The dissidents, who com- 
pose approximately 40 percent of the 
tribe’s voting members, tried unsuc- 
cessfully to impeach the tribal leaders 
who negotiated the contract. Unde- 
terred, they promised to seek an in- 
junction to halt the games pending 
resolution of the dispute. By late 
June, after a check for $55,000 for the 
first seven weeks’ profits had been de- 
posited into tribal coffers, the com- 
plaints quieted. The tribe will soon 
begin construction of a new bingo hall 
and a convalescent home for its elders, 
both to be built by previously unem- 
ployed Indian laborers. 

For the Cabazon tribe, however, 
any gains from Indian gambling have 
been tainted. The 22-member tribe 
bought a joint-venture gaming busi- 


ness negotiated by attorney Glenn 
Feldman of the Washington, D.C., 
firm of Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset, Ern- 
stoff & Chestnut. But after a hopeful 
beginning, one faction of the tribe al- 
leged that the operation was mob- 
controlled. Indeed, at one time, the 
tribe’s outside management firm hired 
a casino manager rumored to have 
connections with organized crime. 
Feldman, who represents the tribe in 
litigation involving the legality of their 
bingo operation, says the manager 
was terminated when the firm learned 
of the rumors. 

In mid-1981, Fred Alvarez, the 32- 
year-old tribal vice chairman and ca- 
sino security chief, and two of his 
companions were found murdered on 
the patio of Alvarez’s home, each shot 
in the head with a single bullet. At that 
time, attorney Steve Rios of San Juan 
Capistrano, who served as the execu- 
tive director of the California Native 
American Heritage Commission from 
1977 to 1979, confirmed that before 
his death, Alvarez had scheduled an 
appointment to discuss alleged misap- 
propriation of casino funds. The tri- 
ple murder remains unsolved. 

As the casino reorganizes under 
Chapter 11 bankruptcy proceedings, 
the tribal rift among the Cabazons is 
intensifying. Armed with the jurisdic- 
tional umbrella of sovereignty, the rul- 
ing faction is contemplating expand- 
ing its' casino operation to include a 
munitions factory — and may allocate 
part of the 1,700-acre reservation for 
either a hazardous material or nuclear 
waste dump. 

“That’s not what our land was 
meant to be,” says Linda Streeter, Al- 
varez’s sister. “We felt we were going 
to finally have financial clout that we 
could show the rest of the Indians in 
the country. Now, I’d just like to see a 
K-Mart go in, so we can be like the rest 
of the world.” 

- CD 


tempt to revive the Indians’ communal 
lifestyle. For the next 20 years the federal 
government held the Indian land in trust. 
Then in 1950, Congress passed the Termi- 
nation Acts, which once again tried to as- 
similate the Indians into white society. 

'The Indian gaming suits hinge on a 
federal statute passed in 1953 known as 
Public Law 280 (18 USC §1162). Con- 
gress had been concerned about lawless- 
ness on some reservations, and in re- 
sponse granted the six states with the 


largest Indian populations complete 
criminal jurisdiction over reservations 
within their borders. Congress included 
an ambiguous grant of civil jurisdiction, 
but that right was defined by the 1976 
Bryan case to include only private civil 
actions by or against reservation Indians. 

The Barona opinion is consistent with 
several rules of construction developed 
by the judiciary in cases affecting Indian 
rights. The Supreme Court has held that 
ambiguities in statutes concerning depen- 


dent tribes are to be resolved in favor of 
the Indians ( Oliphant v. Suquamish In- 
dian Tribe (1978) 435 US 191), that state 
jurisdiction over reservations is strongly 
disfavored ( McClanahan v. Arizona 
State Tax Commission (1976) 411 US 
164) and that the present federal policy of 
tribal self-government is to be preserved 
(U.S. v. Wheeler (1978) 435 US 313). 

From the combination of government 
policy, legislation and judicial opinion 
comes the concept that Indian tribes are 
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dependent sovereigns of the United 
States, distinct entities with powers at 
least as great, and in some situations 
greater, than the states’ . Within the fed- 
eral system, a tribe has authority to gov- 
ern itself in much the same way a city or 
county does within a state. 

As a result, the courts have held that on 
reservations, Indians are free to make 
their own laws and be governed by them, 
and may disregard the civil regulations 
that bind non-Indians. Recent opinions 
have stated that on Indian lands, the tribes 
may disregard surrounding city and 
- county zoning {Santa Rosa Band of Indi- 
ans v. Kings County (9th Cir 1975) 532 
F2d 655), that they are entitled to sell fire- 
works {Viejas Band of Mission Indians v. 
County of San Diego (SD Cal 8I-596-T)) 
and that they are able to encroach on the 
state’s monopoly on horse racing {Semi- 
nole Indians v. Butterworth, supra). 

“It is always difficult to argue special 
treatment, for Indians in an egalitarian 
democratic society,” says Scott of Cali- 
fornia Indian Legal Services. “But there 
are cultural arid historical reasons to do 
so. To say that Indians are privileged is 
not correct. But to say that they have the 
right to be treated differently is correct.” 

Corona of the attorney general’s office 
in San Diego still worries that the FBI will 
hot scrutinize Indian gambling opera- 
tions as closely as the state would if it 
could. He says his office is trying to deter- 
mine if the state can side-step the Bryan 
and Barona decisions by amending Cali- 
fornia gaming laws with a broad state- 
ment that they are intended to be 
criminal/prohibitory in nature. Failing 
that, Corona says the attorney general is 
looking into the possibility of making it a 
crime for the general population to play 
high-stakes bingo or poker— a proposal 
that constitutional scholars say would be 
as likely to survive a legal challenge as a 
state law prohibiting Californians from 
crossing into Nevada’s jurisdiction to 
gamble. 

As state and local officials ponder ways 
to thwart Indian gaming, Indians and 
their advocates - complain that their ad- 
versaries are little more than spoilsports. 
“The states have historically been the 
tribes’ worst enemies,” says Steve Que- 
senberry, staff attorney for the Ukiah 
office of California Indian Legal Serv- 
ices. “They’ve never accepted the fact 
that the tribes are sovereign. They just 
aren’t subject to state jurisdictions unless 
and until Congress acts. It’s a legal reality 
states are unwilling to accept. But until 
they start dealing with the tribes on that 
basis, you’ll never be able to reconcile 
this tension.” □ 
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PAGE TWO TP 198A-8 

RAPIDLY SPREADING GROWTH OF VERY LARGE BINGO GAMES ON INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. SINCE THAT TIME, 

TAMPA HAS NOTED ADDITIONAL ARTICLES IN THE "ST. PETERSBURG TIMES”, 

THE " HAM PA TRIBUNE", AND A LARGE INVESTIGATIVE EFFORT BY THE "MIAMI 
HERALD" CONSISTING OF APPROXIMATELY ONE HALF DOZEN ARTICLES OVER A 
THREE DAY PERIOD, REGARDING THE SAME SUBJECT. ALL RECIPIENTS OF 

this teletype will be furnished these articles by separate 
COMMUNICATION. 

THE "MIAMI HERALD" ARTICLES DOES AN EXCELLENT JOB OF SETTING OyT 
THE SCOPE OF THIS PROBLEM AND THE FOLLOWING POINTS ARE MADE; 

SCOPE; CURRENTLY FIFTY NINE TRIBES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES ARE OPERATING BINGO HALLS AND A DOZEN MORE ARE IN THE 
PLANNING STAGE. THESE BINGO HALLS ARE WITHIN ALL OF THE DIVISIONS 
RECEIVING COPIES OF THIS TELETYPE. 

CRIMINAL INFLUENCE; THE "MIAMI HERALD" SETS OUT A NUMBER OF 
INSTANCES OF CONVICTS AND HOODLUMS INVOLVED IN THESE BINGO HALLS 
AND NOTES THAT ABOUTONE HALF OF THE MONEY TAKEN IN GOES TO NON- 
INDIAN RECIPIENTS. IT CITES A LAND DEAL INVOLVING THE SEMINOLE 
TR IBE IN FLORID A WHEREIN THE NON-INDIAN PARTICIPANTS ARE IDENTIFIED 

A BALTIMORE BAG MAN AND CONVICTED STOCK MANIPULATOR? 
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, U NEW YORK MONEY LAUNDERER AN D| 

PREVIOUSLY CONVICTED IN A $150 MILLION DOLLAR INTERNATIONAL LOaN 
fraud SCHEME. IT NOTES BINGO HALLS ARE BEING SET UP in the STATE OF 
WASHINGTON BY CONVICTED FELONS OUT OF NEW ENGLAND. IT MENTIONS 
STRONG ARM TACTICS UTLIZED AT A SMALL RESERVATION IN THE LOS 
ANGELES AREA. AS PREVIOUSLY REPORTED BY [ ACCESS TO, T HE 


WELL KN0WN 


SEMINOLE TRIBE IN FLORIDA IS READILY F URNISHED BY 
AFFILIATED WITH THE CHICAGO OUTFIT AND 
ASSOCIATE OF THE LATE MEYER LANSKY. ADD IT 10 NALL Y, CN JUNE 12, 1983,0 
WAS APPROACHED BY 


WHO 

IS INTERESTED IN INTRODUC IN G ^£oT MACHINES ONTO THE RESERVATIONS 
IN FLORIDA.H 

POLITICAL INFLUENCE and ACTIVITIES! ACCORDING TO THE NEWSPAPER 
ARTCLES, THE SEMINOLE TRIBE IN FLORIDA, HAS NOW BECOME THE LARGEST 
SINGLE POLITICAL CON T RIBUt&R IN THE STATE. IN 1982, THEY GAVE MONEY 
TO 42 HOUSE CANDIDATES, 17 SENATE CANDIDATES AND THREE CANDIDATES FOR 
CABINET POSTS. ADDITIONALLY, MONEY WAS DONAED TO THE DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE. TWO LOBBYISTS ARE RETAINED FOR AN ANNUAL FEE OF 
$192,000. SINCE THE LATE 1970S, THE SEMINOLES HAVE HAD SOMETHING 
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KNOWN AS A NICKEL FUND WHICH WAS DERIVED FROM A NICKEL deduction 
ON EACH CARTON OF TAX FREE CIGARETTES SOLD ON THE RESERVATION. THE 
MONEY WAS USED IN MANY DIFFERENT WAYS BUT LARGELY FOR POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS. VARIOUS TRIBE MEMBERS HAVE REPORTED THAT THEIR 
CHECKBOOKS WERE USED TO CONCEAL THE ACTUAL SOURCES OF THE POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS. ACCORDING TO A U. S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSICE SOURCE, 
INDIAN TRIBES MAY NOT BE SUBJECT TO FEDERAL ELECTION LAWS. 

AS WAS NOTED IN REFERENCED TAMPA AIREL TO HQ, IN ADDITION TO ALL 
OF THE ABOVE QUESTIONABLE PRACTICES, EMS OF MILLIONS OF TAX DOLLARS 
ARE BEING LOST BY THE STATES IN WHICH THESE RESERVATIONS ARE LOCATED. 
IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT THE BUREAU CONSIDER AN UNDERCOVER OPERATION 
AS A MEANS OF IDENTIFYING MORE PRECISELY THE SCOPE OF THIS PROBLEM 
AS IT IS EXTREMELY UNLIKELY THAT THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS WOULD 

BE CAPABLE OF OR WOULD DESIRE TO TACKLE THE PROBLEM. BECAUSE THIS 

* 

PROBLEM APPARENTLY EFFECTS SO MANY DIFFERENT FIELD DIVISIONS, IT IS 
FELT THAT THE BUREAU MIGHT ASSUME A LEADERSHIP ROLE IN THIS MATTER 
ATLEAST FOR POLICY GUIDANCE REGARDING THE SCOPE AND NATURE OF CIR 
INVESTIGATIONS AS RELATED TO LARGE SCALE GAMBLING OPERATIONS. 

BT 
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Florida, California and North 
Carolina ought to band together 
against the new Indian raiders. Their 
war whoop is “Bingo!” -/\ • 

The Indians are sabotaging state 
laws limiting gambling on bingo 
games. They ahe craftily using a fed- 
eral court ruling that as long as they 
operate on reservation lands, state 
gambling laws can’t touch them. 

A second high-stakes Indian bingo 
hall was opened at Lakeside, Calif, 
last weekend by the Barona tribe. 
There was already a similar opera- 
tion on the Cabazon Reservation 
near Indio. California law limits 
bingo payoffs to $250 and no more 
than three days a week of play. But 
the Indians offer prizes up to $1,500 
and stay open four days. “ 

The Barona tribe, the Associated 
Press reported, “modeled its bingo 
operation after the games run by the 
Seminole Indians in Florida”. 

Cherokee? in North Carolina also 
decided the Seminoles had a good 
thing going. They opened a big-payoff 
game last December in a converted 
textile mill at the town of Cherokee. 


. The Seminoles first used the In-: 
dian-land shield in establishing a 
bingo game on their reservation in. 
Broward County. It has made payoffs 
as high as $56,000 and packs im 
players from the East Coast area. 

They have no reservation near 
Tampa but took advantage' of the dis- 
covery of the skeletons of 42 Indians 
during the excavation for the down- 
town Tampa City Center develop- 
ment. The tribe bought 8.5 acres at 
’ Interstate 4 and Orient Road for a 
burial ground and obtained from the 
U.S. Department of Interior a desig- 
nation of the site as a reservation. 
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So Florida’s law limiting bingo 
games to charitable and religious or- 
ganizations operating no more than 
two days a week and paying only one 
■ $100 jackpot a night, plus $25 game 
prizes, was stopped at the borders of 
the burial ground. f 

The Tampa operation, opened last 
summer, offers special prizes which 
can reach as high a^ $50,000. Players 
are bused in from cities all along the 
. West Coast; the hall runs seven days 
a week. , -■ •» 

This kind of gambling makes a_ 
farce of state laws designed to offer- 
harmless diversion for the benefit of 
charitable and religious organiza-; 
tions. Indian projects get some bene- 
fit — but the professionals who run 
the big-money games have no inter- 
est in charity., • 

There is no logic to a ruling that ; 
because a piece of land is designated 
as an Indian “reservation” it obtains 
immunity from enforcement of a 
state gambling law. If unlimited 
bingo is permissible, why not casino ! 
gambling? ' , : 1 

' Congress can withdraw this unrea- i 
sonable exemption. If Florida, Cali- i 
fornia and North Carolina combine ; 
their political forces, they may be ; • 
able to win this new Indian war. \ 
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Semino le b ingo: 
an af front to Florida 

A. 4 

A St. Petersburg man says he won $58,000 
playing bingo at the Seminole' Indian tribe’s 
" bingo hall in Tampa. But the operators won’t - 
pay him, saying they can’t find his winning 
card. He has complained to the FBI. Maybe 
he’ll get the money! Maybe he won’t. , 

For Florida, the more important issue is 
how shamefully the state’s laws and best inter- 
ests are being flouted by the Seminoles’ high- 
stakes operation. A prize of $58,000 isn’t bingo 
as charities play it; it’s nothing but casino gam- 
bling. - 

Florida law permits charities and nonprofit 
organizations to conduct bingo so long as there 
is no more than one $100 jackpot a day, all oth- 
er prizes are limited to $25 and games aren’t 
conducted more than twice a week. Operators, 

; moreover, are supposed to be “bona fide mem- 
. bers” of the sponsoring group and aren’t sup- 
’ posed to receive any pay for running the games. 

^ THE SEMINOLES run theirs seven days 
* a week, employ professional managers and 
. offer prizes in the thousands of dollars — not 
■ only at Tampa but on their reservation in. 

1 Broward County. The implications are serious, 
;yet the Seminoles get away with it because 
; federal courts have held that Florida’s law 
£ doesn’t apply on tribal land. 
p Congress could close that offensive excep- 
; tion. So, perhaps, could the Legislature, if it re- 
-wrote the bingo statute to make it a licensing 
~and revenue measure — with stiff criminal pen- 
alties — instead of the sham that it is. 

But don’t hold your breath. Congress isn’t 
interested and the Florida Legislature isn’t like- 
_ ly to act, seeing as what the Seminoles have 
- learned to do with the money from their bingo 
casinos and tax-free' cigarette sales. They gave 
$41,702 last year in campaign contributions to 
-' 39 House members and 17 senators. Recipients 
- included Gwen Margolis, D-Miami, chairman 
t, of the Senate Finance and Taxation Coimnit- 
tee, $1,000; Sen. Jim Scott, R-Fort Lauderdale, 

I chairman , of . the Judiciary-Civil Committee, 
p $2,000; Sen. Joe Carlucci, D-Jacksonville, chair- 
* . man of the Judiciary-Criminal Committee, 
f $1,000; Rep. Sam Bell, D -Daytona Beach, chair - 
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l man of the House Commerce Committee, $500; 
House Minority Leader Ron Richmond, R- 
'New Port Richey, $1,000; Speaker pro tem 
Steve Pajcic, D-Jacksonville, $1,250; Rep. 
Barry Kutun, D-Miami, chairman of the .Pi- - 
. nance and Taxation Committee, $1,000; Rep. 
Carl Ogden, D-Jacksonville, chairman of the 
Committee on Regulated Industries and Li- 
censing, $500; and Rep. Elvin Martinez, D- 
.. Tampa, chairman of the Criminal Justice Com- 
mittee, $750. 

MEANWHILE, state and local govern- 
ments are losing an estimated $15-million a 
year in cigarette tax revenue oii account of the 
Seminoles’ tax-free smoke shops in Tampa and 
Broward County. Whatever sympathy the Sem- 
’ moles might deserve for" past' injustices is dissi- 
pated by the arrogance of their professional 
gambling operation. Let it be noted also that 
the site at Tampa was put into federal trust sta- 
. tus — invoking the gambling and cigarette tar 
exemptions— ostensibly for “cultural” and “ar- 
chaeological” reasons, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior. The State Depart- 
ment of Business Regulation is suing to have 
that trust status, granted in the last days of the 
Carter administration, set aside. 

What might the Legislature do, presuming 
it hasn’t been bought off with those lavish cam- 
paign contributions? It could revoke the ciga- 
rette tax exemption; the Interior Department 
has stated clearly that the exemption derives 
. from state law only. Even if state legislators 
didn’t object to the tax-free cigarettes, they 
. could use that issue as leverage to control the 
Seminoles’ gambling casino. And they should. 
But as we said, don’t hold your breath. 
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-Last of a series 
By JOHN MacCORMACK 
‘-.And FRED STRASSER 
i-Herald Staff Writers ' : ' 

Sr An Indian cigaret baron and a 
fSeelf-confessed bag man; the Semi- 
nole chairman and the tribal law- 
yer, a convicted swindler and South 
Florida’s largest developer. 

These were the unlikely players 
’ in a secret $1 4-million plan to turn 
] the Oak Ridge Country Club near 

* Fort Lauderdale into an Indian res- 
ervation, then surprise South Flori- 

. da with a new Century Village. 

* Had all gone according to plan, 
Cenvill Development Corp. could 
have built 7,000 condominiums on 
newly designated Indian land — be- 
yond the reach of state and local 


building and zoning codes.. The 
county would have limited develop- 
ment to 1,400 units. • 

When Cenvill’s negotiations with 
-the Seminoles collapsed, the compa- 
ny decided to build its new condo- 
-minium community in Pembroke 
Pines. 

The Century Village deal symbol- 
izes the newfound economic clout 
of South Florida’s Seminoles. By 
using the special status accorded 
reservation land, the Seminoles es- 
tablished lucrative ventures in tax- 
free cigaret. sales and unregulated 


bingo, fueling an entrepreneurial 
zeal that has spread to almost five- 
dozen reservations across the na- 
tion. 

Through enterprise, shrewd legal 
. maneuvers and burgeoning political 
influence, the tribe hoped to expand 
its portfolio with real-estate devel- 
opments that also would be beyond 
the reach of local and state regula- 
tions. 

The -286-acre Oak Ridge golf 
course, sandwiched between Holly- 
wood and Fort Lauderdale, is one of 
the biggest chunks of undeveloped 
land east of Florida’s Turnpike. 

The idea to develop it intensively 
came to Cenvill President Irwin 
' Levy in .late 1981 through Joel 
■ Kline. At the time, Kline was work- 
ring with Bernard Greenberg as a 
‘ consultant to Marcellus Osceola, a 
Seminole with an option to buy the 
- golf course on Griffin Road near 
' SW 35th Avenue. 

. Levy^ whose company has built 
20,000 Century Village units in 
South Florida in the last 12 years, 

Please friti to CENVILL / 6A 
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fwas taken with the proposaL * .1. „ 1 £9&Pfeai 

, “We were looking for the next 
Century Village; and this was a ;.g;| 
super location-,” he recalled. Build- mi 
ing on .Indian land, he concluded, 

“could alleviate a lot of problems. - gj 
“We could get out of all tjie gov- 
ernment crap we always have.” 

; . Kline and Greenberg had unusual 
credentials ■■ from "past -wentures. 

Both had played prominent roles "fn^ 
national white-collar .and political- 
-scandal cases. - - ‘ 

- Kline, now a Fort "Lauderdale res-j- 

Jdent, testified in 1974 that hedeliv-* 
ered money to Maryland county ex- 
-ecutive Dale Anderson from people 
•'seeking political favors. Kline’s tes- 
timony helped convict Anderson of 
^conspiracy, extortion and tax eva- 
sion. *; • _ 

- in 1977, Leo Kornrath," a promi- 

nent Manhattan interior designer, 
pleaded guilty .to evading taxes by 
laundering, money through Kline 
nnd brothel.operatpr Xaviera Hoi- 
slander. ; , . 

5 In an tmrelated'case, Kline plead- 
‘ d guilty ' to obstruction of Justice, 
^stemming from a federal probe of 

stock manipulation in 1971. Jie 
-spent 4 ^ months in federal prison 
in 1974. v,'—/ 

Greenberg, a Cooper . City, rea- 
1 dent, has a siriiilar background. In 
1972, he was sentenced to three 
•years in prison for -his part' in the 
$1 50-million Trans Continental In- 
surance-Bank of Sark scheme, one 
:of the largest loan frauds ever un- 
covered in this countiy- 
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-Consultant Joel Kline 
^toidinev: ..that 
.everyone stood in line 
to do a Joel Kline deal. 
I wish Td never stood 
in line. J’d have my 
$150,000,W r 


million lor the land. ^ . v 
. Everything would have taken 
place -simultaneously in a room 
' -packedlby/lawyers. Hit worked, 
everyone would have left the room 
^ffi^-yastly morewealthyl" 

• j*j mat the Indian,” Osceola ex- 
:plained. For this essential role, he 
estimates MOE would have earned 
a quick $6.25 million. 

Klin e and Greenberg would have 
benefited indirectly. ; :-While they 
-forked as-Jiourly paid consultants 
. . . .., - to Osceola, their relatives owned 49 
iper cent of Osceola’s company. 

The tribe alsb would have reaped 
; S^..huge profits from its new multimil- 
ubn-dolljtr tax base. ■’ - 

“Levy ’said it would take him 

| seven years to build everything he' 

i needed. The tribe would get 1 per 
' cent tax on $500 million [the pro- 
ject’s estimated value]. At the end 
of five-years, the tribe would go to 
,2 per cent. That’s $10 million a year 
>'for 89 years,” Osceola said. - 
‘ Tribal attorney Stephen Whilden, 
'-responsible for getting federal ap- 
proval of the new reservation, de- 
manded a cut in exchange for his 
: -cooperation, Kline and Osceola say. 
.. Whilden- denied It. “I was cer- 
tainly offered that,” Whilden said. 




. • - Marcellus Osceola . .-“It was not something I accepted.” 

• Kline, however, " -displayed 10 

consecutively numbered . checks, 
turnlt over to Century Village. -- ~~~ -each for $1<000, cashed by Whilden 
Osceola, a tribal councilman and white negotiations for the land 
oWner of a lucrative tax-free ciga- ..were under way. ' 
jet shop on the Hollywood reserva* And on Feb. 4, 1982, while the 
ex plain ed an early version of ' -project was moving ahead, Whilden 
the deal that involved his company, signed i retainer with MOE. The 
Marcellus Osceola Enterprises 
•(MOE). 

“MOE would buy the land for 


Vclcu 1U. UUJ wuuw; - ” * ... Y 

‘ , viinp and .Greenberg $7.5 million -and sell .it to Levy. 

of would donate the land 1 to the 


crucial steps:' Tht tribe had to ac 
• W land. the federal government 

•JKL make It p * 

7 reservation, and tribe had to 


-tribe. The tribe would get it put into 
trust status and then lease it back to 
Levy for 99 years,” he said. . 

Levy would have paid about $14 


contract gave him 10 per cent of 
company profits from endeavors in- 
volving “Indian tribes and federal 
trust tribal land.” -- 

Whilden .said the ^payments and 
contract'pertained to MOE projects 
other than Oak Ridge. 

‘There’s another [contract] ver- 
sion around that says Indianjtribes 





U .} I. i .33 iZ 31 : . . 

other than Seminole." he said.. He 

- -did not produce the document -.r 

Levy confirms .the proposal Os- ; 
ceola outlined, but? recalls some-' 
?~what imore modest figures. The 
' project would haws been worth only 
$350 million based on the sale of 
. 7,000 units, and the tribe’s earnings 
would have been less, he said. 

- ^Negotiations were kept secret for 

obvious reasons. . ~ - 3. 

“If it was mentioned that we - 
were contemplating it, it would 
have been front-page news all over- : 
• South Florida,” Levy said. - • 

Opinions differ as to how -and • 
. when the project collapsed. 

Tribal Chairman James Billie 
says he killed the deal last June 22 
fey sending a telegram to Interior 
' Secretary James Watt withdrawing 
tribal endorsement. 

The message came as a shock to 
^Osceola’s attorneys, • who were 
meeting in Washington with Interi- 
or officials over the application for 
.trust status for' the golf course. 

Billie says he acted because he 
. suspected that .Kline intended to 
open a casino on the property. Os- 
' ceola says Billie killed the deal in 
revenge for the firing of Whilden, 
.which Osceola had engineered a 
.month earlier. Whilden was Billie’s 

- closest adviser. 



'Osceola, who says he lost 
$150,000 trying to put the deal to- 
gether, partially blames Kline. .3 
“Kline said he had an in with 
Irwin Levy. He made it seem like 
Secretary Watt was in his side 
pocket, that Watt would approve it 
no matter what we did,” he said. •" 
“Joel told me he was the wonder 
boy of the ’70s, that everyone stobd 
in line to do a Joel Kline deal. I wish 
I’d never 6tood in line. I’d have toy 
$150,000.” 

Kline said he has no complaint 
with Osceola. , v 

“I still have a relationship with 
him,” Kline said. “I’m not going to 
dispute what he said one way or the 
other. . _ 


“I just know that non-Indian in- 
vestors put up all the money, so I 
just don’t know what he’s referring 
to.” = •• • . 

Talks continued between Centu- 
ry Village and tribal officials until 
early this year. Then, Levy sought 
legal opinion -about Century Vil- 
lage’s vulnerability on the reserva- 
tion project. 

■ - .‘‘The legal opinion was, there’s 
no assurance down the road they 
{the tribe] couldn’t change the rules 
of the game. They could.change the 
■deal, and we would have very little 
recourse,” Levy said.,/ -- : 

. -He concluded that the benefits of 
building on Indiah land, were out- 
weighed by the uncertainties of 
having Indian landlords. 

“It became obvious it' was a gov- 
ernment of people and not a gov- 
ernment of law,” he said. 

In March, Levy announced that 
the- new Century Village would be 
built in Pembroke Pines. 

Levy said the Seminoles’ legal 
status — outside the reach -of state 
and county regulations — offered 
the tribe unique opportunities. 

“They could do some very legiti- 
mate business endeavors to the 
great benefit of their tribe,” Levy 
said. “It’s sad it took so long for the 
tribe to figure it out.” 


rnibe ? '%ilds. shrine,' ftifen hing<rhall,1 „ lr SKS.tt 
Jeaviifg ‘taxman holding am empty hag 


; —to — “v/ium 6 ,jr wag vation.- Because the tribe escapes 

^ ^ '* *• ? Te 2? te tote ^ &em ^^£ : SSokfstop H S^eSte 

Merced suffyyjr.^ j^a •*. ./£ where. The city agreed pot to op- - $ 2 .i .million in' taxes in just 10 

James Billie, wanted land. pose establishment of a reservation ’ months J 

AH of; his Gibe’s newfound nearby.- i~~-- V- V f~ --federal offidals also rearteri nn . 

wealth had sprung from the special Eyeing the heavily traveled gnjy, 

^sovereignty of the reservation. Tampa-Orlando corridor as a site “The tribe failed to reveal its ' 

; More land would mean more oppor- for a Seminole tourist center, Billie true intentions for the use of this 

'tumty — as long as the federal gov- iSregarded the bones as a gift that , nroDertv ” -wrote -.Rov <iamn«ei 

ernment lent its blessing.^,- ' Ihis ancestors tossed in his lap,” re-., then-denutv' assistant secretary for 
. until trihai .Kar, 0 ,.\e.A«i. — ^.atiarf whii^n th» trihoi assistant secretary tor 


With tribal attorney ^Stephen ^l«fWhilden, the tribal attorney ^Indian affairs, in a letter to Billie. 


.Whilden as his -ally,- the. Seminole 
chairman pursued new territory 


at the time. - ’ • . 

"Whilden obtained additional po- 


across the state, from Tallahassee -litical backing from U.S. Sen. Law- 


to Pensacola to Fort Pierce. 


ton Chiles and then-U.S. Sen. Rich- 


His quest ended in Tampa, where .ard Stone and Congressmen Sam 
he promised to build a sacred shrine ' Gibbons and Don Fuqua, 
to his ancestors. He did just that. . ,-v In July 1980, the tribe bought 8.6 
But once the land had beeh acres on Orient Road about 10 miles 
placed in federal trust — effective- " east of Tampa. Six months later, the 
ly removed from state control — a .federal government tool? the land in 
bingo hall and tax-free dgaret shop. ■ tnist. 


- The furor caused by the Tampa 
(leal damaged the Interior Depart- 
' inent’s credibility with Congress 
and jeopardized trust land acquisi- 
tions of tribes throughout the coun- 
try, Sampsel said. 

The federal government has post- 
poned further Seminole expansion 
until the suit is settled. 


‘Good business* 

Billie has no regrets. 

“Let’s face it, this was just a good 


as W. Fredericks in a January 1981 • business way of doing things,” he 


followed. ‘The tract will be used <o pre- 

Enraged federal officials say the serve remains of Seminole Indians uuuu ousmess 
Seminoles have endangered land ac- and artifacts of Seminole culture,” gillie has no regrets 
quisitions by other tribes across the wrote Eastern Area Director Thom- “Let’s face it, this was just a good 
«ation. _ as W. Fredericks in a January 1981 • business way of doing things ” he 

The tribe’s move- into Tampa' memorandum to the Commissioner; . said. 'They asked me one simple 
began one night in 1979, when a : f of Indian Affairs. ; - ' ' question: ‘What are you going to do 

•prospector of antique bottles turned • -These “unique circumstances.’.’ -here?’ I told them some economic 
up glass beads and artifacts on the lie noted, brought the request junder development ” 
site of a planned city parking ga-’; -.the American Indian Religious Free- .What BiUie didn’t tell them was 
-rage. j ■ ,:;*iom Act. Fredericks recomtaded that he’d signed a development con- 

Archeologists later unearthed the- that normal, more restrictive proce- tract- on May 27 1980 with Pa- 
1 bones of 440 Indians buried near . dures for land acquisition -'4* '-American Associates a’three-nr- 


-Tampa’s old Fort Brooke, adeporta- 
Ttion point for Florida Indians being 


. rs * . t / question: ‘What are you going to do 
uque circumstances.” -here?’ I told them some economic 
ught the requestjunder development.” 

Indian ReUgious Free- .. . What BiUie didn’t tell them was 
redencks recomended that he’d signed a development con- 
more restrictive prow- tract- on May 27, 1980, with Par. 
land acquisition ; ‘-be -American Associates, a three-mar. 


y?aivcd. \ ; 

/The tribe built an eight-sided mu- 


• ;sent to Oklahoma inthe -early .^seum above the tomb of Its forefa- 

- -i840s. ihersand a cultural center complete 

; ; • Their parking garage threatened withchickees, Florida panthers, na- 

*• -With delays by the discovery, city tive reptiles and a gift shop. 

* ^officials happily accepted the Send- ' r It also built a cigaret shop and a 
^holes’ offer to remove their. juices- ; '1,400-seat bingo hall. 


-Texas partnership that had loaned 
. the tribe money to buy the land. 

-. :-The contract with Pan American 
, Associates was signed two months 
before the tribe bought the land and 
eight -months before it was placed 
distrust. 

\ A clause in the contract reads: “A 
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James Billie, Seininole chairman^pursued new land all across the state. 

->'.%••-■. '* <„}; .s'- ” r -“- ••■■'••,.' • jpf- -- , -,-' v ;-'-- ’ ■ V 

primary inducement to [Pan Am] is'” contract, the Seminole tribe itself dian bingo halls in Minnesota And 
Its ability to pursue, operate and -was trying to land bingo-manage- Ar ^f£: _ t t , nart j CU i ar . 
manage the business activities in- mentxontracts.withnumerous out- .,. The Tampa contract is particular 
volving the sale of dgarets, alcohol -of-state tribes. .. i~ v; ~.. -„....* ... ly lucrative for Pan Am, giving it 4 / 

and bingoon the proj&rty” • : Jf .»’T>> T • -,?; , * * :v. J*r cent, of the bmgo and cigaret 

Looking back, some Seminole§ -Shortly After his firing in June proms tor 12 . years. -.<. - 

‘find the whole episode disturbing -1982, ”Whflden' juid the Pan "Am 41 We were involved in it ap>the 
for several reasons. • .- - , \ -•• — partners formed a : -hew bing'o-man- ,^ay,” said Donald Valverde, a Pan 

■*■ . ” ’>. - >*&*;* - 1 ? V ageme nt corporation, also known as Am partner. ~“We did sign some 

BmgO contracts 1 *•- Am . Using revenue from the notes with them. It was a good 

At the same tiine Pan Am got the- Tampa hall, that' company built In- thing for us and for the tribe.” - 
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Second of a series. ...... 

By FRED STRASSER 
And JOHN MacCORMACK 

Jerald Staff Writers : - * * *■ 

i Six years ago, the Seminole Indi- 
an Tribe depended on handouts 
from politicians. Now, transformed 
by a potent commerce of dgarets 
«nd bingo, the Seminoles hand out 
4he favors. 

t Drawing from a hidden lobbying 
fund, the tribe has become the big- 
gest corporate political contributor 
in Florida — well ahead of runner- 
ap Winn Dixie, long a power broker 
In the state. 


The Seminoles: Cashing in on Sovereignty 


The tribe has also poured tens of 
thousands of dollars into national 
political campaigns, contributions 
f unneled through the checkbooks of 
individual Indians by, the tribe’s 

• non-Indian lawyer. - 

Lobbyists Jade . Skelding and 
Barry Horenbein, ; whose other 
dients include Miller Brewing Co. 
and Honeywell, keejp watch over 
tiie tribe’s interest in Tallahassee. 
Their annual retainer: $192,000. - 


“We’re no different from any 
corporation,’* said tribal Chairman 
James Billie. “It could be Coca Cola 
protecting . their interests on the 
state level, -on the Washington level 
or in Russia or wherever they are.” 
The peculiar economy of dgarets 
■and bingo has created a tiny class of 
Seminole sheiks who hunt big game 
in Alaska and vacation in Paris, 
then return -to sift through offers 
- from white entrepreneurs struck 



with the profit potential of Indian 
land. ♦ 

The richest of the new rich is for- 
mer tribal Chairman Howard Tom- 
mie, who has interests in two 
smoke shops and the Hollywood 
bingo hall. 

- -Tommie, -<who earned $200 a 
week when elected chairman in 
1971, now draws $25,000 a month 


Please turn to SEMINOLE: 
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~£5EMiN0t£S /From iA ~ ' - "4\ 4 Income soars •*: r . 

" V ~ . from his businesses while his f Near profits f rom bingo and dga-! 
.^partners do the work. • ■ =- . ^ brin g the Seminoles.$5 million a year. 1 

He vacations in Monte Carlo, -charters additional profit from land leases, 
Lear jets for cross-country trips and has _ farming, the tribe’s income — - 

. helped sponsor international racing teams, •" , .. federal grants — has increased 
• including the winner of the 1980 24 Hours SJ^Uon jn 1979 to $8 million. 

of Le Mans in France. •* - - ^he Seminole Tribe depended on federal 

• “We’re a strong nation,” Tommie said. ald for more than 60 per cent of 

“We don’t have to cater to anyone any-/f^ j n 1977. Now government aid. 

t'-' more. . - "hccounts for less than 20 per cent. 

Even a Seminole living in the lowhest -p.— Vftars Bg 0 we wrestled alligators, 

• -1 ron * J Vr “* * « r.. 


Even a Seminole living in the lowliest ^« Ten s ag0> we wre stled alligators, 
*Vchickee on an outlying reservation can _ . ■ i dolls sang songs for the 

frl hank on $100 monthly as his share of the „ - d Max Osceola, former Semi- 

l -tribal income — a total outlay of $1.8 mil- ^ superintendent for the federal Bureau 
• lion a year to the 1,500 Indians. . ' •„ . . . di 5_ Affairs. ‘-‘We’ve come from the. 

’ The federal grant .pump,- primed and set ” . t0 ^ « et age j D io years.” 

_41owing by Tommie in the 1970s, brought ,-f : *L_, aeo the Seminoles faced ex- 


* * a century ouui u&w mvuumw*v^ - — — — 

rehousing, better education, water systems . t| Fewer than 300 survived the fed- 
, _and electricity to the tribe’s poorer mem- rc ra i .goVernment’s campaign to rid the 

• cohere.'"’ v--:/ - state of Indians. The rest had been killed or 

• By using federal money for the necessi- ^ rted to Oklahoma, 
ties, bingo and dgaret money was avail- 1 IndianS( W ho once controlled vast 
able for gymnasiums in Big Cypress and {n central Florida, fled deep into the 
Brighton, a half-million-dollar police force Evere i ades Now, the scattered tribe’s 
and a planned multipurpose center in Hoi- r .|. and ' political savvy have inspired an 


Campaign clout 

- "Last year, the Seminole Tribe led Florida 
in corporate donations, giving $48,300 to 
candidates for state offices — nearly triple 
its 1980 contributions. - •" 

The tribe spreads its; money around: 
$24,550 to 42 House candidates, $18,250 to 
17 Senate candidates and $5i500 to three 
candidates for Cabinet posts in 1982. 

Ralph Haben, former House speaker and 
a close friend of tribal lobbyist Skelding, 
received $3,000 from the tribe during his 
unsuccessful campaign for comptroller last 
year. Skelding also contributed $3,000 
i on the same day individual tribal members 
• gave another $4,500. . 

' The Seminoles and their friends also 
have been generous on the national level to 


V 4 A 


^Jywood. 

* “It has brought an awful lot of self-es- 
teem to the tribe and tribal members,” said 


Wealth and politicaisawy hayejnspired an 
expansionist mood. 

-Under Billie, the tribe has added small 










^m to the tribe and tnbal memwre sam reservations in Immo kalee and Tampa, and 

s2S^ prospected for additional real estate in Fort 


x ° V T j. T t u prospected ior auuiuuiitu icm estate m run 

^ th S V Te^ shops Werce. Broward, Tallahassee and Pensaco- 

.Dopened in 1977. Bingo .° n ^9j* gut the Tampa land grab infuriated gov- 

,ly wood rese^ation m l 979, withthe tribe ernment of{icia i Si who say It may jeopor- 
adding halls m Brighton and Tampa. , f Uture Seminole expansion. 






adding halls in Brighton ana lampa. , d j ze future Seminole expansion. 

c ®? th ^ ng0 ha ll s -rioh^ ’ The tribe sought the nine acres in Hills- 

'..exist solely because of the pecuhar rights ^ >orou „j 1 county for a sacred shrine and 

granted Indians by state and federal tew. cultural center After getting federal ap- 
E.en exerts don’l ^ al th ' e Wb e toeSif a 1,400-se* 
sovereignty extends, but other tribes now f. h « and a c ; eare t shop, 
rely on the Semiimle’s federal court victory . g g ate &nd Tampa officials, claiming a 

S tahTock th?^ SniS^ f^ H oUvwood double-cross, are suing to dissolve the new 

med to block the opemng of Hollywood reservation Billie says the Indians are just 

. 1 As^ong as Indian ventures do not violate P la M JjJ| ^^did S Survive bkause it 

• criminal laws, state regulations must give did not ,f u ™J e ^ us * h 

way to tribal autoority^the = : have re^aS’in his 

ruled.. The result has been a windfall for Cessna. “I. as a small nation, offended 


£exist solely because of the peculiar rights 
t ‘granted Indians by state and federal law. . 
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CHARLIE TRAINOR JR. / Miami Herald SlaH 

Max Osceola: ‘From the wheel age 
to the jet age.’ 


the Florida tribe. 


own Cessna. “I, as a small nation, offended 
a few people. » ’ ■ 

; — “James Billie doesn’t have two million 
- Seminole Indians out there for political 
' pull. I have 1,500. I’ll play my cards the 
• best way I can. • \ > 

• Td rather pay someone $100,000 a year 
“to tnirp care of my political situations off 
| the reservation than lose $8 million,” said 
iBOlie.. --- ‘ - • 


friends.- We/gave -about$7,000, and th^^were governments, he did not believe fed- 
f '*ave it back to tis ” — — =-^^eral election 4aw annliAd tn thpm ~ 






I Guff of * 
$4**tco 
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- •gave it back to os.”-- — — - — - — =-wi 
., ',-. v- Federal election law prohibits corpora- 
/tions- from making contributions bn the 
. ^" federal level and limits individual contribu- 
_ tors to $1,000 per candidate. 

■ 2 - The law also forbids anyone or any type 
. ,.of organization from contributing money 
' trader another person’s name or allowing 
. 'iis name to be used by someone else. 

> -Billie freely, acknowledged the reim- 
. ; ' bursements/ /*’-: —• -•-.- 


-eral election law applied to them. -V-’- 

“I’d be prepared to litigate that,” he 
added. ' 

Craig Donsanto, director of the election 
crimes branch of the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment, confirmed that federal election law 
did not mention Indian tribes. 

“I don’t know whether a government 
•can donate or not. It doesn’t happen,*’ he 
said. 

- However, he said that even if the source 


Florida s 
Seminole 

Indian 

Reservations . 


t* "1 guess it’s la common thing among the of campaign donations was lawful, they 
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i : both political parties. ’ Chairman Billie, - 
‘"whose present salary is $52,000 a year, do- 
Lnated $29,000 in 1980, including $20,000 to 
gthie Democratic National Committee. 
SjfvHStephen Whilden, then earning $35,000 

P i the tribe’s attorney, contributed $13,700 
the same election/. . ■ • 

„ Federal Election '-Commission ■ records 
fr*how -large contributions by other Semi* 
Vnoles. Some say they .did not give their 
jrOwn money. . - ■ 5 - . ." ' 

" The money came from a hidden tribal 
' account known on the reservation as the 
: “nickel fund.” The tribe maintains the fund 
; by taking a nickel for each carton of ciga- 
rets sold on the reservation. • 

* The nickel levy is in addition to the 8 per 
cent tribal cigaret tax. Controlled by the 
-tribal chairman, the fund does not appear 
in tribal budgets. Last year, sales of .six 
million cartons added about $300,000 to 
•the fund. ... ... .. 

The nickel tax was set up in the late 
. 1970s by Tommie to counter litigation 
threatening the first Indian smoke shops. 

- Their legal status was soon resolved, and 
according to Tommie, the. fund’s purpose 
./has since been perverted. - •* 

us 

Laundering money 7.; 

* • “We were collecting a nickel fund when 
, it was needed, but Steve -Whilden and 
pJames Billie used it- for dl kinds of pur* 
Imposes, loans to tribal members and political 
contributions,”. Tommie said. *.v-/ 

| "They made me , write checks and other 
fr pedple write checks and then -they put the 
* money back jtato our accounts. The nickel 
..-Hfund was never meant to do that. There’s 
£no litigation nowVWeliave no need for- it,” 
£fcesaid. : 

: Other Seminoles say- their "'personal 

L checkbooks were used to .launder, tribal 
£' funds, among them Marceilus Osceola, -a 
j smoke-shop owner and tribal councilman, r 
f “Steve would say, *Why don’t you write’ 
a check out.’ I think they did it because the. 
^people that .were -accepting the -money , 
er-could -only accept so much from certain 
corporations.” '- 
~ - “I donated to Sen.'Kennedy and a couple 
; of other individuals,” he said. “Me, my 
- -wife, my dad, my mom and a couole of 


/:/JJOn-IndiahsallTiverlheU.S.,” hesaid. '. cannot be laundered through a “straw 
He left all political tactics to tribal attof* man” under any circumstances. 

. ; ney Whilden, he said. ... .- - - - ’ The source also would, be limited to $1,- 

F; ; . “Steve Whilden was the person who had 000 per candidate, which the Seminoles ex- 
>* worked in the State Department. The Sem- ceeded in their 1979 donations to Sen. Ed- 
V^/inole Tribe .Was just &. very beginner. I told . .ward Kennedy (D., Mass.). 

: ~7 Steve' Whilden -we want to be part of the “You’ve certainly got a very interesting 
•• "big leagues/ I want to know how. every- set of facts,” he said. ‘The guy who set 
'7 .thing works. I want to know all the tricks this up certainly knows what he’s doing.” 
r i^aud he knew them, ’’Billie said. - Jim Shore, a Seminole who replaced 

t‘ • • ' -"i.- Whilden as the tribe’s attorney, said, 

i jr n „„ Vi, .“Since I became general counsel last June, 

7 . ” az y FfCOlieCtlOft . :... .every contribution is made in the name of 

7. - f- 'Whilden, who was fired from his post f®p^ no ^ e Tribe. There is no reimburse- 
/ last May; 'said he' did jmt recaU why 4he ’ ....... 

-tribe concealed its federal contributions. . • ' ^J?. atever the fallout, the Semmole rank 
' .- “I’m not sure it was ever necessary,” he tile gave Billie and his aggressive poli- 
•■ .-said. “There must" have been some reason ** e ?. 411 overwhelming vote of confidence 
•_ it the time. } don’t remember what it was. ~ s roonth, reelecting him to a 

It Seems the tribe could have operated on , our ^ ear term w ^h 60 per cent of the vote 

- the federal level the same as it did on the . a ,?. ur ‘ man , race - 
state level;", ; < ’* . • Billie promises to pursue projects that 

— -Whilden said that- because Indian. tribes . . expand the tribe’s wealth and infiu- 


-.f -”t -nr, 
Z-' 



earlier this month, reelecting him to a 
four-year term with 60 per cent of the vote 
In a four-man race. 

Billie promises to pursue projects that 
will expand the tribe’s wealth and influ* 
’ ence. If casino gambling is approved any- 
wherein Florida, Billie says, Indian casinos 
— the eternal nightmare of law enforce- 
ment — will not be far behind. 

“There might be some political harass- 
ment, but I’m no damn' fool,” he said. “If 
the laws change, I’ll be the first one to do 
it.” 


TOMORROW: Cenvill’s secret $ 14-mil- 
lion plan to turn Oak Ridge Country Club 
into an Indian reservation. 


_ _ - _ ^ .... PETE CROSS / Miami Herpld Staff 

Signs Ijeckon customers at Seminole 
cigaret shops In Hollywood. ] . 
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' By JOHN MacCORMACK 
And FRED STRASSER - - 

Herald Staff Writers ••, • r 

Stephen H. Whilden left Wash- 
ington in 1977, a midlevel U.S. 
State Department official fed up 
with confronting the bureaucracy. 

"Really, I wanted my own shop,” 
l he said. *. * * - „ 

, He found it — through an ad in 


[the Florida Bar Journal — at the 
{Hollywood offices of the Seminole 
Uribe. It was a shop like few others. 
i Where else, after all, could the 
f-ex-Foreign Service officer, then 37, ■ 
i'have become the general counsel to . 
nation? * ... . 

Whilden, thousands of dollars be- 
’lund in child-support payments, 

? was hired at $35,000 a year under a 
-Catholic Services Bureau grant. 

•- “He had an old, beat-up car, 
^threadbare - clothes, -holes in his 
-shoes — the whole poor attorney 
bit,” said Fred Wessells, the U.S. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs superin- 
tendent for the Seminole reserva- 
tion. ' : 

He arrived with the first stirrings 
of the tribe’s economic boom and 
soon began crafting what amounted 
to a foreign policy, working closely 
with Seminole Tribal Chairman 
James Billie. . 

"Steve created policy,” said for- 
mer tribal Administrator Michael 
Tiger. “Billie told him to run with 
the ball.” • 


It was an odd but effective pair- 
ing: a burly, iard-talking. alligator 
wrestler and an urbane, cerebral 
Washington lawyer. Billie and 
Whilden shared only Vietnam War 
experiences and a.determinatiori to 
exploit the tribe’s separate-nation 

s^us ** . ^ ^ 

-"The Indians can sit up there on 
the moral high ground and stay, 
poor;” Whilden said. “But if they- 
"want their fair share, they have lb * 
learn to use the modern tactical . 
'methods. They have to get into poli- 
-tics.” ; 1 - . - - - 

■ .So he showed them where the 
game is played — in Washington ‘ 
and Tallahassee — and how it is 
played — just inside the rules. 

. “I always advocate the most ex- 
treme Indian position; then I can 
back off,” Whilden said. 

.. Today, a year after Whilden lost . 
his job in a tribal power struggle, 
even his harshest foes mix disdain 
for the “White Chief" with a grudg- 
ing gratitude. 

“Whilden was a snake, but he 
was good as an instrument,” said 
Marcellus Osceola, the tribal 
councilman who engineered Whil- 
den’s firing. “He tried to get the 
tribe to move. He served his pur- 
• pose.” » . ' 

' -Whilden’s political credentials 
and savvy impressed the Indians as 
much as his knowledge of law. He 
had worked in the Office of Man- 


agement and Budget, served as a 
White House liaison in the final 
days of the Nixon Administration 
and spent two diplomatic tours in 
Vietnam. 

Most taken was Billie, who be- . 
came tribal chairman in 1979. 

“I.had to have that spear that 
-penetrates situations and makes 
things work " said Billie. “That was 
-Steve.” • 

1 -It was almost Tike mental telep- 
athy, we think so close. I worked 
‘with him day and night; It was al- 
most like sleeping with him.” 

•Whilden was a fierce advocate. 
-He renegotiated unfavorable leases 

• and contracts. He demanded com- 
pensation for land taken by the 
state and beat back an IRS attempt 
to tax tribal income. He explored 

' development plans ranging from al- 
.. ligator farms to a landfill. 

He used his diplomatic skills to 
lead the tribe’s drive for new land. 

“Part of my training from the 

• Foreign Service,” he said, smiling, 
“is to -tell people only what they 
need to know.” - - 

In arranging land deals for the 
Seminoles,- Whilden made public 
representations that -didn’t always 
."■tell the entire story. 

• In November 1981, Whilden 
negotiated with state and local offi- 
cials to have the Oak Ridge Country 
Club near Fort Lauderdale put 
under the tribe’s control to provide 








- “ ' ’ PETE CROSS / Miami HeraW Staff 

- Stephen H. Whilden: Former general counsel to the Seminole 
nation, = /. - ~ - .* 

“ new housing for Seminoles.” before, Whilden was already nego- 

In fact, the 1,500-member tribe tiating a 99-year lease with a pri- 
was attempting to swing a $ 15-mil- * vate investor to build “a dog track, 
lion deal with Century Village de- golf course and a mobile home 
. velopers to build 7,000 condo units park” on the same land. 
r*on the golf course in defiance of • When Indian bones were dis- 
! county planning regulations. covered in downtown Tampa, he 

Mar °h 1982, Whilden sought a new reservation for a sa- 
sought 800 acres for a new reserva- cred Seminole shrine. Once approv- 
ition in Fort Pierce, assuring St. -al was granteci, up went the shrine, 
Lucie County officials the land a tax-free cigaret shop, and finally 
would never be used for smoke a bingo hall. Whilden says key offi- 
shops or bingo. rials i n Tampa and Washington 

s • But in a letter written -a month were told of the plans, but officials 


say the Seminoles disguised their 
Intentions for the land. 

, • Whilden denies misrepresenting 
the tribe’s land-development plans. 

“‘If we say we need (the land] for 
A and B, and later on we do A, B, C 
and D, it’s shrewd negotiating,” he 
said. ... 

. Whilden ultimately lost his post 
as tribal counsel. On a 3-2 tribal 
council vote, last year and over 
' Chairman Billie’s objections, Whil- 
den was fired. 

“I fired Steve because I wanted 
ah Indian to run the reservation,” 
Osceola said. 

Today, Whilden has become the 
nation’s foremost impresario of In- 
dian bingo, using. the same political 
strategy as a bingo manager he 
used for the Seminoles. 

In the last six months of 1982, 
Whilden plowed $26,500 into na- 
tional politics — including $5,000 
to the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and $20,000 to the Republi- 
can National Committee. James 
Clare, his partner in his Pan Ameri- 
can Management Co., made contri- 
butions of $11,000 throughout the 
year, including $5,000 to the Re- 
publican Party of Florida. 

On Nov. 22, 1982, just before Pan 
Am disclosed plans for a bingo hall 
-near Tucson, an official of the Re- 
publican National Committee ar- 
ranged for Whilden to see the attor- 
ney general of Arizona. 


A Chronology 

Cl ''*■ , 

% m ~9 June 1977 — Marcellus Os- 
ceola opens first tax-free cigaret 
shop on Hollywood reservation. 

9 Aug. 31, 1977 — Stephen 
.Whilden hired as tribal counsel. 

. • May 14, 1979 — James Billie 

Elected to first term as chairman. 

u • Dec. 14, 1979 — Seminoles 
^open Hollywood bingo hall, hours 
after a federal judge rules that 
s Broward sheriff’s deputies cannot 
interfere with the game. 

• March 22, 1982 — U.S. Su- 
preme Court declines to review an 

. appeals court ruling on Seminole vs. 
Butterworth that allows Indians to 
regulate their own bingo. 

9 April 8, 1982 — Tribe an- 
nounces plans to build bingo hall on 
*.new Tampa reservation. 

• May 14, 1982 — Stephen 
Whilden fired as tribal counsel. 

• Oct. 8, 1982 — Pan American 
International Management Corp. in- 
fcorporated in Texas. 

\ 9 May 9, 1983 — James Billie 
^re-elected tribal chairman. 



Cars jam the parking lot at Seminole Bingd in Hollywood. 
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The Semlnoles: 
Gashing in 
on Sovereignty 


Bingo deal 
is derailed 
by rumors 

By JOHN MacCORMACK 

Herald Staff Writer 

TUCSON, Ariz.'— With’23 Indi- 
an tribes and a growing retirement 
population, Arizona is the /hot spot 
of the Indian bingo kramble. It is 
also where ru- 
mors of organ- 
ized - *rime 
ruined -Howard 
Tommie’s, 
•grand plans. 

. Tommie, ' a 
partner in Sem- 
inole Manage- 
ment . ■ Associ- 
s* ates, ‘which op- 
erates ^ the 
tribe’s . Holly- 

•^Tommie ™°° & bia 2° 

^ business, made ? 

% deal with the Papago" tribe to 7 
build a 1,000-seat bingo hall on the 
-outskirts of Tucson, Ariz. His back- 
ers were old friends, the Whitting- 
ton brothers racing team of Fort 
.Lauderdale. . 

1 i4 I put over seventy grand into 
•the Papagos,” Tommie complained. 
“We chartered Lears for. lawyers 
and accountants. I even brought 
five people back here, including 
two councilmen and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs superintendent. ■ . It, 
was going to be a first-class show.” ‘ 
In February, the Papagos backed 
out of the agreement that had taken 
two years to reach. Tommje isoon-v 
jnnced he was sabotaged. " * f * ~ 
As negotiations went on^ Arizona' 
police were investigating niinors of 
‘organized-crime links to Pan Amer- 
ican Management . Co. and other' 
bingo management ^groups. At the 
Same , time, Tommie’s old Holly- 
Wood acquaintances - were spread-, 
ingthem. *_ . . 


Published interviews 

Stephen Whilden, hired by Tom- 
mie as tribal attorney in 1977, xlid 
the most damage in a . January 
newspaper interview. '* ; * \ . 5 

“He told the Arizona Star that 
the group that runs the bingo hall in 
Hollywood embarrassed the tribe,” 
Tommie said. “So, he said, they got 
someone else to run the bingo hall 
in Tampa. - ™ - : 

. , “It turned out to be him.” ’ 

Other published information con- 
cerned Jack Cooper, a partner in 
Seminole Management Associates 


An alternative 

I Saunooke says he merely offered 
the Papagos an alternative. 

? “I said all you have to do is look 
A at the newspaper articles. If you 
want an excuse or an out, there’s 
>• plenty there,” he said. “I didn’t help 
:: him out any; but they .bad their 
i. mind made up already.” 

:: Larry Finkelstein, the Hollywood 

• lawyer who represented Tommie in 
J the initial Papago negotiations, later 
jT ! worked against his interests, Altaf- 
fersaid. 

J Finkelstein proved hard to find 


(SMA). Although he has no official 


operation. 1 

..Cooper, an associate of the late 
organized-crime financial ' adviser 
Meyer Lansky, was convicted of 
tax evasion in 1962 for not report- 


deal of his own or for someone else, 
Altaffer said. 

Finkelstein, who represents sev- 
eral prominent Seminoles, denied 


UlA cvoaiuu ill lUi live icpuii- 

ing the profits from gun sales to the ^ b ™ sponsib,hty for Tomm,e s 


Dominican Republic. 
Lansky, Cooper 


another 


The deal fell through because 
Tommie lacked adequate financial 


SMA partner,. George Simon, were Cf, T 

.stockholders in the Miami Interna- *2“* ™° A Sl ° Wly t0 

.tional Hotel in the early 1960s.. close the deal he satd.^ , 

Cooper and Simon had been „ J be t,on sc ¥ ed , ofr th . e . Pa ‘ 

long-time partners in other ven- t0 a 

tures, and their involvement in 3. U0 T ma 8 aate - 

Seminole cigaret and bingo busi- f^l* 0 d0 

n~«> s had aroused Broward Coun- wth ': he Honda area, said Papago 


The commotion scared off the Pa- 
pagos. The bingo contract went to a 
Tucson liquor magnate. 


nesses had aroused Broward Coun- 
ty and Florida and Arizona state au- 
thorities. 

As Tommie’s troubles mounted, 


councilman John Narcho. “We 
thought the {organized crime] ties 
were there.” . ; 


another ^ aca^ntocT ! Tommie ls 81511 bltter ‘ " l Ured Sa ‘ 

S£ t :vsnaK gg /bss 

attorney Dabney A1 *- Whtde^L^e^S 1 K 

Osley Saunoooke, a' Cherokee 

from Sarasota who knew .Tommie tn ttiLc °o jrtta? 

through national Indian politics, tiUhrJp 

had become a member in a rival A™?! 6 .!!,™ 5 !, 


! management firm, RAAD Inc. 

“He Went out there with news- 
4>aper articles about organized 
5Crime and Seminole Bingo and 
ihrew them in the face of the Papa- 
3*0 lawyers,*! said Tommie. 

“He implied that the money be- 
hind it was organized crime,” said 
Altaffer. 


bem turned around and tried to 
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But officials fear/, 
it’s lure to crime. ; 

.First of a series. ' " " -/ •’ 

By JOHN MacCORMACK / _. •"• 
And FRED STRASSER r\' V 

Herald Staff Writers ■ ’ ‘ *- . - 

• Bingo fanatics journey by the 
busload to the Cherokee Indian res- 
ervation in the Great Smoky Moun- 
lains of North Carolina, lured by $1 
million in cash prizes. 

~ In Arizona, the Yaqui and Papago 
tribes soon will go head-to-head in 
giant bingo halls, and tribal leaders 


growl that bingo-inspired Inditin' 
wars are in the offing. - • - 

On the outskirts of Minneapolis, 
a 1,250-seat hall on -a tiny. Sioux 
reservation draws hundreds of 
players from states throughout the 
Midwest. 

Across the' country, ’dozens of 
’tribes covet the wealth and power 
Indian bingo has helped bring to its 
Inventors: Florida’s Selhinoles. 

By latest government count, 59 
tribes have opened bingo halls mid a 
dozen more are laying the ground- 
.work, eager to reap profits made 
possible by federal court decisions 
that exempt Indian land from many 


state and local gambling regula- 
/tions. - 

'•Professional bingo management 
teams, many with direct ties to 
• Seminole bingo in Florida, chase 
•from ''reservation to reservation 
across the country, signing tribes to 
long-term contracts that guarantee 
. the promoters nearly half the, prof- 
its. 

Even tiny Indian bands living in 
poverty on desert brushland are 
courted by waves of bingo promot- 
ers, drawn to the promise of high- 
stakes prizes. 

Their intrusion has alarmed local 
. Please turn to BINGO/ 22A 



JBINGO /From-LA . 

, - rr ^nd 

-State authorities, whQ-fear that organized 
Crime .will be lured to the prospect of 
.unregulated' cash. Unlike church-hail chari* 
' -ty games, Indian bingo is not bound by 
state laws limiting payoffs.br profits. 

.. . Instead of a $100 jackpot, Seminole 
bingobffers as much as <$60,000. And in- 
stead of opening just two nights a week, 
.the Seminole balls host games every day, 
nearly around the clock. *•* r ’-~- 

The financial impact has been enormous. 
ri^'Uttle mqre- than Jthree years .after the 
rifibe opened its first game in defiance of 
’Broward County authorities, . Seminole 
bingo halls in Hollywood, Tampa and 
-Brighton gross' more than’ $20 -million an- 
nually. '•* - - 

The 1,500-member tribe will bank $2.7 
'million of that in profit this year! - -■■: . 

For other tribes dependent on federal 
handouts, the promise is powerful enough 
•to risk the backlash from local, state'and 
federal authorities that already has begun. 
“As long as we’re' on the reservation 
^•asking for charity, they say, •‘Poor Indians; 
t we’ve got to help them,* 4 ) said David Ra- 
mirez, chairman of the Yaqui tribe. 

!• “But when we get on our own two feet 
•. and make money, everyone becomes re- 
;! sentful of the lndians.We’re not supposed 
jj to be smart businessmen,” 

Once the contract is signed with a main - 
agement firm! they don’t have to be. Few 
’ Indians work in the Seminole bingo halls. 
I’ The managers take.care of everything. , 

- They put up the buildhigs. run the games 

- and concessions, hire personnel and keep 

V the books. They also count the money — 
* without tribal supervision. ’* 

i In 1980, a federal .grand jury in Fort 
; Lauderdale tried to subpena Seminole 
; bingo hall records. Members of the federal 
.-. Organized Crime Strike Force involved in 

the probe said profit-skimming was a spe- 
>tific concern, but without the financial 
x records, nothing was. resolved, no action 
t taken. 

' The Seminoles admit they don’t know 
4 what goes on intide the counting rooms, 
v “Believe me, skimming goes -on at all 
’levels of my tribe without me worrying 
--about skimming at the bingo hall, too,” 
*said Chairman James Billie. 

«. Jim Clare, a director of the firm that 
? manages the Seminoles’ Tampa bingo oper- 
ation, says there isno need for concern. 
^ “We have the strongest control system in 
toe business,” he said. '‘•Everything -4s 
traced. Everything is available for audit.” 


I The Seminole split 


Each Seminole management group keeps 
-slightly under half the profit, with the 
; other half going to the tribe . — the custom- 
:-ary split for the half-dozen largest bingo 
I'faalls in the country. . •; - - ! y . : 

The Seminole groups earn $1 million a 
: ;.year each in Hollywood and in Tampa. 

! / That profit led each group to seek other 
; ^client tribes. 

^ ' The 'Seminoles’ original management 
: -firm, Seminole Management Associates, 
3 has failed. Others, however, 'bave -done 
j^quite well. • : ;• .>■ — •: . ' s- — - 

I v -The most successful is Pan American 
^International Management Co. Its six di- 
“rectors include Stephen H. Whilden, for- 
. inter Seminole tribal attorney, and -Ted 
•Boyd, current tribal controller. . — , 

i* Pan Am manages bingo halls for ^he 
Mdewakanton Shakopee Sioux in MinneSo- 
•ta and the Pascua Pueblo Yaqui in Arizona. 

- A Pan Am limited partnership — not in- 
| eluding Whilden and Boyd — runs the 
i Seminole hall in Tampa, which opened last 
: summer and will gross more than $11 mil- 
lion this year. 

Until a federal judge closed it down in 
.February after two months of operation, 
toe Whilden group also managed a 24-table 
blackjack casino on the Lummi Reserva- 
tion in Bellingham, Wash. 

Whilden, who recently announced plans 
4o split off from Pan Am, says he has 
.^signed bingo contracts. with three other 
vtribes — which he will not identify — .and 
is in serious negotiations with four more. 

/ "While Pan Am is the most visible, other 
management firms have direct ctfnnections 
to Seminole bingo. * ' i 

; Walter Justus, builder. of the Willow 
-Creek home development in Margate, has 
-just opened a luxurious $2-million bingo 
.emporium on the Morongo reservation out- 
r ! ?“ T os' Angeles.' Justus was steered to In- 


dian bingo by Whilden and has hired two 
former Seminole bingo employes to man- 
age his operation. 

-Michael Tiger, a former Seminole ad- 
ministrator, used a tribal loan to back Bil- 
ly’s Big Bucks Bingo Bonanza on the St. 
Ttegis Reservation in upstate New York. 

.Pete , Baker, former Seminole police 
chief, has been hired to. provide security 
for the Barona Indian bingo hall in SaD 
-Diego % • 

Tribe rejected . 

The game even lured Stephen Whilderi’s 
older brother from corporate board rooms 
1 to the reservations, -A former executive 
-with Tootsie Roll and Campbell’s Soup, Bill 
•Whilden has formed bis own management 
company and is negotiating .with the Kic* 
Jcapoo Tribe in Kansas. 

fcj pce 1980, toe S<eminole Tribe itself has 
'been trying to break into the business of 
' bingo management. Despite mailing out 
1)400 letters to leaders of all 263 recog- 
nized tribes in the. country, the tribe has 
failed to find a bingo client. 

**" Others have also come back' empty- 
' handed. 

Jpel Kline and Bernard Greenberg — 
jboth convicted swindlers who worked as 
consultants for a Seminole businessman — 
were turned down by the Sandia Pueblo 
tribe of New Mexico. . 

And former Seminole Chairman Howard 

Tommie has courted tribes from North Ca- 
rolina to California, so far in vain. 

“I don’t see -why a tribe would sign up 
.with them,” Mid Tom Tureen, a lawyer 
j Representing tix New England tribes. ■ 

The Penobscots, one of Tureen’s clients, 
operate their own 1,000-seat bingo hall in 
Old Town, Maine. His advice to other 
' client tribes approached by Pan Am and 
Mother management firms: Turn them down. 
- v *They (the management firms] want an 
awful big chunk, and bingo is a simple 
'.enough game so that almost any Indian 
% tribe can do It.” 

r a snail-stakes game favored by chan- 
ties- as a fund-raiser, bingo is wondrously 
^transformed when transplanted to an Indi- 
£ an reservation. 

Florida allows charitable groups to run 
bingo games only two nights a week and 
restricts their jackpots to $100. For non- 
’ charitable games, the same restrictions 
apply, and the sponsor must return all of 
^the gate to the players as prizes. 
v Seminoles offer a far more exciting ver- 
son.' ’ 




High overhead * 

Their Tampa and Hollywood bingo halls 


m 



:-.the entire tribe. . -■ . . 4- 
*-■- Matinees-start, after-lunch. "Night-owl 
^^essions start at 10:45, p.m., and last until 
^midnight. - r~ * ! — • 

i.".#j5even days a week, fans charter buses 
from around the state and pay an average 
«f $30 each for a shot at the big jackpots. 

• The SemSoles deliver. Their halls return 
60 per cent of the money played. Regular 


game payouts go from $250 to $1 ,000. Spe- 
l dal James offer . Cadillacs, trips to Las 
? ' Vegas and $60,000 jackpots. 

: But few tribes have the expertise to run 
7 big game or the $1 million it takes to out- . 
■ fit a 1,000-seat hall. 

When it comes to -getting construction 
loans from banks, the limited sovereignty 
that allows Indian bingo parlors to escape 
state and local regulations cuts the other 
way: Indian tribes are" immune from suit 
and foreclosure. . . . 

• -Banks demand 100 per cent outside col- 
lateral for-projects on Indian land. Often,' 
non-Indian partners are the only available 
foiirce of financing. 

That makes outside managers indispen- 
’ sible to most tribes, but their appearance 
on so many reservations has alarmed and 
puzzled local authorities, who have 
-• patched together an informal bingo intelli- 
.gence network. 

Many of their inquiries have come to Lt. 
“"Michael Fufidio, bingo expert for the 
Broward Sheriff’s Office, which fought — 
* and lost — the first battle to stop Indian 
bingo. 

"It’s a dead issue as far as I’m con- 
cerned,” he said. “When they call.us from 
.all over the country, I tell them, ‘Forget it, 


they beat us in court.’"”. . , ■ . ^ .- 

Links to felons /-• . • 

i • 

Still, police curiosity is fed by the pres- 
ence in certain bingo operations of convict- 
ed felons like Michael Frechette and Allen 
Arbogast, both principals of New England 
Entertainment. - ' L 

The pair was active in setting up a bingo 
hall for the Mdewakanton Sioux in Minne- 
sota. Pan Am hired them to set up a black- . 
jack casino on the Lummi Reservation in 
-Bellingham, Wash. ~ ; . •" 

Frechette, a former Medford, Mass., po- 
liceman, was sentenced to a year in prison 
in March 1981 on a 45-count conviction of 
forgery and conspiracy to defraud the gov- 
ernment. • • 

Arbogast has felony convictions for re- 
ceiving siolen property and forging a goy- . 
ernment check. 

Federal authorities acknowledged the 
two men’s involvement as a .factor in the . 
decision to close the Lummi blackjack casi- 
no after two months of operation. 

In Hillsborough County, where the Sem- 
inoles operate their Tampa hall, the sher- 
iff’s intelligence unit has describe Indian 
• bingo as an organized-crime problem. In- 
vestigators speculate that the Indians, who 
have acquired 38 acres in western Hills- 
borough, intend to open a casino if gam- , 
bling is ever approved in a state referen- 
dum. 

In Arizona, news reports of possible 
organized-crime involvement prompted 
Attorney General Bob Corbin to push for 
state legislation to control Indian bingo. 

He proposed felony prosecution of non- 
Indians who managed games that did- not 
Comply with state law. The bill also would 
have made it a felony for state residents to 
play Indian bingo." 7 ^ . 




Honorary Indians ~ . 

The Yaquis, whose Pan Am-built hall 
trffers the only high-stakes bingo in Arizo- 
na, countered with a threat to -shield cus- 
tomers by making them honorary Indians 
-whenever they came to play bingo. ‘ 

Corbin’s proposal passed the state 
-'House, then died in a Senate. committee 
- after meeting a strenuous Yaqui lobbying 
effort coached by Whilden. ~v 

“We have a real problem,” Corbin said. 
'“Arizona has 23 Indian tribes, and about 
six different companies have hit .every 
tribe in the state. Even if these guys are 
perfectly clean, sooner or later organized 
--crime will try to get in and take over. I 
want to be ready for them.” - ' - - - 


Yaqui Chairman David Ramirez count- 
ered: “The attorney general has enough to 
■do without" worrying about bingo. It’s a 
federal matter.” 

. Indeed, it is the federal government that 
.poses the greatest threat to Indian gam- 
bling. In March, the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment proposed legislation forcing Indian 
•'tribes to comply with state gambling laws. 

• “There are no regulations on Indip res- 
ervations and with the opportunities for 
organized crime to launder and skim 
money, it is hard to keep them out,” said 
Justice Department Attorney Cary Cope- 
land, who drafted the bill. “At least we 
don’t want to invitethem in." 

" • The proposal would have removed the 
Indians’.right to offer huge jackpots, effec- 
tively putting the Seminoles and their imi- 
tators out of business. 

It was withdrawn at the request of Inte- 
rior Secretary James Watt, who sees Indi- 
an bingo as consistent with President Rea- 
jan’s policy of tribal self-sufficiency. 

It’s up to Congress 

Despite that decision, the days of unfet- 
tered Indiaii bingo are numbered, said 
Watt spokesman Carl Shaw. A 'Bureau of 
Indian Affairs task force has been instruct- 
ed to reach a compromise with the Justice 
Department. 

“We’ve got to be realistic about support 
from politicians,” Shaw said. “There’s 1.4 
‘-million Indians in. the country and that’s 
not a lot of political power. 

“Really, it boils down to Congress giv- 
eth and Congress taketh away. That’s why, 
as trustees for Indians, we have to step in 
and bring some reason to all this.” 

No matter what attempts are made at 
the state or federal level, the Indians will 
not give up their special status without a 
struggle. . 

. . ; To counter the rising threat, members of 
46 tribes attending a Las Vegas seminar on 
Indian gambling in late March launched a 

- national coalition to hire lobbyists to de- 
fend the Indians’ rights to run the games as 
they choose. Since then, more than a dozen. 

“tribes have signed up. . ■ 

" “The sovereignty of the tribe and tne 
ability to regulate itself are at stake," said; 
Roy Sampsel, a Choctaw and Wyndott In-, 
dian and former Bureau of Indian Affairs- 
administrator. -■ 

“The crisis is. upon us,” he said, im 
convinced this wouldn’t be an issue if the 
Indian tribes were not making money.” 

TOMORROW: The tribes’ new economies, 

- - from Seminole sheiks to political clout. 







Sovereign Seminoles: 
Transforming 
America’s Tribes 


Major findings of a Herald Investigation of 
the burgeoning Indian bingo industry: 

• Fifty-nine of the nation’s 263 recog- 
nized tribes have entered the "bingo business. A 
dozen more are about to follow suit. 

• Many tribes, reliant on shrinking feder- 

al grants, have seized upon bingo as a means 
to financial independence. The • Seminoles 
alone earn $2.7 million annually from their 
three halls in Florida. • f.. . ’ ' ' 

• The biggest Indian bingo operations are 
managed by non-Indians for -almost half the 
profits. 

• Fueled by their bingo and cigaret reve- 
true, the Seminoles have become' the largest 
corporate donors in Florida politics. 

• A handful of Seminole leaders and their 


} *; - . PETE CROSS / Miami Herald Staff 

>'A $7,000 jackpot draws busloads to the 
’Seminole bingo hall. . . , 


advisers have become extremely wealthy from 
bingo and cigaret proceeds. 
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Armed guards sent in 
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When tribal officials rejected jbingo. plan, 
-businessman courted the dissident faction. 


By FRED ST RASSER ^ j „ 1 , 

Herald Staff Writer - * ' ' • 1 \_ 

HIGHLAND, Calif. — Last Jan. 17, three 
off-duty' LOs Angeles -police officers rolled 
onto the San Manuel Indian reservation in 
San Bernardino County, Calif., armed with 

M-16 rifles.' • "• /vf 

Their objective, in the view of one feder- 
al official, was to frighten the small Indian 
band into 'signing a contract with Pan 
American, the nation’s leading bingo man- 
agement firm. . „. 

An hour from downtown Los Angeles, 
the San Manuel reservation is a prime site 
lor a bingo hdH. To get the contract, Pan 
Am’s Stephen Whilden, former tribal attor- 
ney for South Florida’s Seminoles, went to 

great effort: • •• ■ - . 

. • After the tribal government rejected 
Pan Am’s proposal, he offered in writing to 
help a dissident faction in exchange for a 

bingo contract if it gained power. 

• Then, to assist the dissidents, he lured 
Ihe national law firm of Manatt, Phelps; 
sRothenberg and Tunney. The lawyers 
pressed the federal Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs (BIA) to investigate the conduct of 

^ . » -t ' ' * » T. ,V * * * 


tribal officials and force a hew tribal elec- 
.tion. 

• At" Whilden’s direction, the lawyers 
sent armed guards to the reservation. Their 
patrols fulfilled his written promise to 
“provide assistance for the safety” of the 
faction. .. * ' V ' * 

Despite these measures, the tribal gov- 
ernment remains in place. Pan Am failed to 
land the bingo contract; ■ ' . . 

• “My feeling is this was an attempt at in- 
timidation to get them -to sign an agree- 
ment,” said' Jerry Tomhave, BIA superin- 
tendent. ‘Those people have lived there all 
"their lives and never needed security be- . 

fora M — -- . - *„***, 

' He dismissed the allegations of fraud 
‘ against tribal leaders that Mannatt, Phelps 
raised in letters .to the BIA as “everyday, 
ordinary lawyer talk.” 

- “What they wanted the BIA to do was 
force an election, hoping that the group 
-sympathetic to" Pan Am would win and 
' 'enter a management agreement for bingo. 

According to Christine ' Hernandez, 
^b»ir mftn Of the tribe’s business committee 
and sister of the tribal chairman, .Whilden 


•fought .to exploit long-standing feuds 
'among the tribe’s members, only 14 . of 
whom live ‘on the -mountainous, mile- 
"square reservation. 

r . Hernandez believes the guards were sent 

'-tb provoke -a -confrontation. 

“They would park -ftp here, especially 
around my house and watch who was 
coming and going. We' told everyone, 
/‘Don’t start anything. It wijl make it better 
-‘for them,’- ’’she said. * 

- * However, ho physical clashes between 
Indians and guards were reported. 

Carla Prieto, 29, a member of the dissi- 
\dent faction, circulated Whilden’s offer 
> among tribal members. She welcomed the 
^guards’ presence. 

“It was just for the benefit of my family 
* 'and the children,” she said. “I have been 
•threatened because I always ask questions 
. and they don’t like that 
v " “I can’t see the risk in anything to do 
with bingo at all ... I can’t say if the idea 
--{for the guards] came from me or Pan Am. 
J. just can’t say.” . . v, I ■ 

Security guards withdrew from the res- 
ervation' in mid-April. All Professional Ser- 
r vices Ltd., -the first security company 
gcalled in,' : *wfll not comment.- It '.has sued 
£j>an Am to Collect $20,000 for its services. 

... 1A 'second company, Golden West Securi- 
ty and Patrol, says its guards, who carried 
; didearms .but not rifles, were instructed to 
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protect the dissidents -and their -homes. 
■Golden West claims its bill for $26,(K>0.has 
also gone unpaid. - ■ " 

The law firm, whose partners include 
former U.S. Sen. John Tunney and Demo- 
cratic 'National Chairman Charles Manatt,- 
is suing Pan Am for $1^,000 in -legal 
"lees. '* 

Whilden says that he was overcharged 
• by Professional Services and that the tew* 


^v v * ’• *vv ’ J 


exceeded their Instructions. He said 
his reason for hiring the tew firm was to 
•expedite an overdue election to be certaih 
-that a 'bingo contract with tribal officiate 
"would be legal. ■ 

• - -“Whoever won, .there would be no .ques- 
tion as to whether they -were legally era- 
..powered tosign a contract,” Whilden said; 

4 * ' While he denied he Intended to Intimf- 
the Indians, Whilden acknowledged 
hiring lawyers for the dissidents and send- 
-Ing guards to protect them. Buton May 3, 
.after his efforts to win the bingo contract 
. failed, he apologized in writing-to the tritj- 
•*al chairman. - - " ' 

He enclosed a letter addressed to Man- 
-aatt, Phelps, accusing the firm of “unau- 
— thorized, excessive, and ham-handed tac- 
•• tics {that] only exacerbated the tension and 
.• worsened the chances for tribal members 
to resolve their differences peacefully ...” 
-The firm tiid not receive a copy of the 
letter, said Steve Goldberg, the Mannatt, 
- Phelps attorney who worked on the case, 
t*-- - “Whilden asked us to get a security 
service,”_he said. “The use of the armed 
1 "people was simply to protect him and 
others. No one requested .intimidation. 
That’s for .surer he said: . f . 

“Any claim of excess oh our .part is 
puzzling,” Goldberg said. “Whilden is des- 
perately trying to cover up -and defend 
himself.” : ; „ . - 





JOHN MeCORfMCK./MUrrU Herild 

Yaqui Chairman David Rahiir ez; Hesents anti-bingo uproar. 














FREDS’TRAS$ES -^^wM'tBeir .way to 
writer • • - '■ ' : from it Bttle management agree* 

! INDIO, -Calif. — ‘When John Phil*, merit on dgarets to total control of 
HP Nichols came to his corner of the thetribe/Ssays ' '• ’ ‘ 

. Cabrizori 'Reservation in ‘‘1978/ it" Linda -Streeter, * 

: was nothing more, than' a patch of one of%x Ca- 
” Southern California scrubland bazohs^-'dppos*" 

; without water, electricity — pr In- fogNidKMs and 

- dians. ■ — • ! -j . A' fcis 10 Indian al ; ■ 

The 22 Cabazons — 16 adults.arid lies. v > 

- six childenj^who make -up -one of f •-"They "’‘tell ' 
California’psmallest Indian tribes them what toT . 

. — "had found-toe 200 acres' beside do, hOwto dolt 
■- Interstate lO unfit for habitation. ; and'- ‘when, 'H2 

l Most had moved .to' town. A few They'-feaVe sue-- 
acaittered t6 other pockets of' the cessfully divid* 

1,700 acres of. reservation President ud 4 "fcrottp 1r bf‘* 


s ^ftey : ^frb^d‘tfe!r ; way ft ? ^ dgaU was’ 

riv^v,, ^ * B ,^ e raaoagement agree* sentenced to prison for a year after 
* T~ yi? e ? ffi - D ™ 1 ?t-OT Cigajrete to total control of -pleading giiilty to "bankruptcy fraud 

{ the... systematic^ skimming of 

box-office and concession receipts 
„ ] that led to the collapse of the West* 

K Chester Premier -Theater in .Tarry- 
iown.N.Yn- ; 

; In fact, Marson was jnorethan a 
^visitor on the Cabazon reservation. 

- In November- 1980 his wife, Rober- 
ta, loaned ;$50,000 to John Paul 
"Nichols to help finance the casino in 

- Most had moved, to town. A few They’liave sue-- 5, and 

scattered to other pockets qf the cessfully divid*. HMi idfr4 now claims in court papers 
1,700 acres of. reservation President fSthat he skimmed up to $250,000 

ra?t tte pedple'^Jecau^-A- . ^jrom the.' operation;/ putting ft 1b 

,, tribeih,1876.-“. r some W them stiH belieVg someday- sru -mit n mt^y . --ifn aaV- cross-claim 

' ^ ^-"^ere others saw worthless they will be'veh'-weaJtfiy^ --'- -["Ugainst Ihe'Mbe', Zangari charged 
desert, Nichols, saw .the boundless Streeter is -particularly bitter. - John Nichols did the skimming, 

opportuidty ^--Sovereign land. He Her bother, - Fred /Alvarez, .was.. .g^t C^mwas dismissed, -but 
offered the tiny tribe a. grand vision murdered ip 1981. He and two ether -suits ami legal challenges to 
financialempire. ddfi^^an fiiends were 'fdund dead' the casino continue, with both the 
The" Intrigued ^Cabazons quickly te his backyard, each shot once be* ^tate and federal government seek- 
^1^^:.. Nichols, _’%;■ self-described hind the bar: *:{•“£’ ' ine back taxes. ■* • ... ' I . 


“iriteraatibnai.social .worker?-' from ; ^ : AlvaEe2f T the /Caba^tf'sefeurity 
Safasota, as thrift facial ad.vteer v • thief. heHdved - that -money • Was 
The next .five yiears' brought a se-/ being skimmed from the tribe’s ca- 
rle^ of , , explosive ‘.'-.confrontations %fod 'arid' had made an appointment 
with thelaw, over tax-free ‘iigarets to see'a'iawyfef shortly before his 
and liquor, -and then-over the Caba- death, she said.' •" ; - ' - ' 
zoq Indian Casino, a cardroom, run The tribe quickly denied that the' 
and financed by -organized-crime murders had-any link to ’the casino. 

ftmiroc. nr« j YJa 


figures-.. ■ . . ; 

Tod^r, Nichols’ empire has be- 
come to some Indians an ominous 
symbol of,the. dangers of hiring out- 
side management to run. gambling 
operations 'on- reservations. ; - " - 

State, authorities in 1980 closed 
the tax-freer mail-order .claret 
buririess and the tribe’jjfax-free liq- 
..aor shopT^Tbe caslndj-p !<ardrooaQ 
fori poker,- .-pan '^dptaybalt has 
been operating under fnotection of 
tte federal bankruptcy. court since 
I)eCehto4Si981^^'&.Ii^a^ ’.A 


•"Fred Was a biker type. He was into 
Clot of things,” Nichols said. 

But the murder of Wvarez — * still 
to solved r: Intensified Authorities’ 
kttontiOn -on - the tribe’s -gambling 
house,- which -opened in October 
.1980. ■- 

» '• to California, poker' rooms are 
legal -if approved by a local jurisdic- 
don. The tribe-passed an ordinance 
setting . up - toe operation, spent 
9265,000 In cigaret income to re- 


Such combat is not cheap. The 
tribe’s legal' hill Tor 1881. -alone 
cameTb $88,562. • ‘ - 

Still, Nichols, retains toe support 
of the tribe’6 majority — -all of 
whom' work in the casino, bingo 
hall and toe tribal skeet-shooting 
-range., j. . 

• ■‘-What iiave we lost?” asked Art 
Welmas, - a i former - barber who 
brought Nichols to the tribe when 
he was elected chairman. 

-"Before Nichols -we had no 
water, no nothing here,” he said, 
-Waving across the dusty parking lot 
‘between the casino, the Cabazon 
Bingo Palace and the Cabazon post- 
al substation. “Now ‘we have this. 
-He must be dding something/’ r 
Nichols, 58, who calls .himself a 


model the old cigaret warehouse "free spirit’., and radical beyond the 
and hired Nichols^son, John Paul,! comprehension of bureaucrats, dis- 


To the carino’s“project manager” at) misses his critics as shortsighted 

teougbT^fibere-«« $40000 ayear. . “They think in terms of- cash, not 

eachvfM-^rtvate-.he^ Insurance exbartise in casino op- assets,” he said. -“There are $1.5 

— e v 4’.‘ Vr-'y*.^.-* i : - - I erttions Nichols hired another million of buildings on this reserva- 

jnanager, also at $40,000 (plus 10i tion now that no one can take away 


and jobs.,;' 
“Theqv 


ion ls Where did «n the 
.ssaid -liwrence Mc : 


Wci«l adVl^s , ^TO^gr^rdoml At- 
titlMs'wifeend sons toW oto«r Record shows no convic* ;f; Key to his. plans Is a aeries of 

wdH?aid potions with toe^Lapa. t California Department of Joint-ventures With toe Coral Ga- 

jo^bal'^oyernment.: justicd has Identified Zangari as a bles-based Wackerihut Corp., one of 

4ud herem^hs^adam^tth^ws, onetjjtjcTnob enforcer and former. the world’s biggest Investigative 
methods will y«t- bring toe-toioe au Stisfano Magaddino and security firms. '. . 

that be promised — and more. : family of Buffalo, N.Y. 

His latest enterprise is the smne. . invo i vement drew- the 

-high-stakes hingo played on^pv, ' attentIon jaw .enforcement au- 

'«■««. So <M tr«»«t.vMts to 


tlude toxic-waste processing and 
weapons-coroponents factory. 


the c*»ino by Thomas Marson, a 
close associate of major organized- 
. crime figures who spent five years 
federal prisoh on a counterfeiting : 
^nvictioilh 1950. ‘ l. ‘ - - 




. t 




They include:' ' 1; f * “"“'• '. ‘ 

• Cabazon "Indian Security Cor* 
Eporation-Wackenhut Services Inc., 
r'a .security guard company -set up'io 
fbid for government contracts set 
viside tor minority 'groups. - 

Cabazon 'Anns Inc., beaded 
by Indio resident John Zokosky, the 
-former president of Armtech Inc., 
Hhe nation’s only manufacturer of 
iCombustiblejtank cartridges. Nich* 
ols and Waekenhut have submitted 
an- unsolicited proposal to the De- 
fense Department to start a similiar 
Splant on the' reservation to make 
' shells carings for the new Ml battle 


irtank. . -• \ . 1 ^ 

& ■ ;• A hazardous^waste treatment . 
7-plant. Waste -would ' be "burned and 
'the ash buried bn a remote section 
-of the reservation 15 miles from 

""-Indio. 

‘‘You can do it there without the 
’problem of your good local citizens 
ipoming up against it,” said A. Rob- 
ert .Frye, president of Waekenhut 
' Services Inc. “Waekenhut lends the 


-stability of a large organization; the 
'Indians have the land.” 

The project would still require 
-approval by the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency and possibly the 
atate. 

Frye said Nichols’ background 
was checked by Waekenhut, whose 
board inctudes the. past directors of 
the FBI, CIA, Secret Service and 
Defense Intelligence Agency. 

' “John Is probably one of the 
truly unique people in the world in 
•- terms of ideas,” Frye' said. “He is 
, . obviously a controversial individu- 

• al. But we have no problem dealing 
; with him as director of administra- 
; tion for the Cabazon tribe.” . 

I Nichols isn’t surprised fhat others 
sometimes do.' .. . . • , 

• - , “I come from another world,” he 
■aid. “They cannot understand my 

.world” . . . ■ 

-. Nichols spent 17 years in South 
^America running his own consult- 
jTing company, Pro Plan. In 1973, he 
amoved it to Sarasota, where he 
ftaught social workers and commu- 
' nity groups how -to write proposals 
. seeking state and federal grants. 

T “His major failing is filling the 
gap between theory and practice,” 
t-*aid Frank-'Greenberg, a Tampa so- 
v-cial worker rwho -spent seven 
months . working for Nichols. 
•'“John's “plans were generally of 
-such a scope and his manner so con- 
vincing that when they .went bust, 
rift made one hell ofabig noise. -• - 
r ‘ *People felt he was an’ entrepre- 
neur out for himself, .or a dynamic, 
helpful activist,” -he said. “The truth 
vis, be was" a take-charge type who 
*Toved control and whose mouth 

moved faster than his mind.” 

£1 7 . ... 1 1 r : 


Lauderdale, man, 
rlndian iritende® 
to share revenues 
of ‘trading post.’, 

Odd deal 


Major bingo; operations on 
Indian reservations 


bingo hall 

fBy FRED STRASSER • . ; . 

"Herald Staff Writer.-: . • ' i 4 " • 

f BANNING. Calif. — One by one, '; 
"bingo promoters from Lis Vegas 
and Atlantic City arrived at the . 
.Morongo Indian reservation in big 
black cars. One by one, Tom Lyons j 
‘ turned them away: . V. 

} Lyons, postal worker and tribal ' 
’..chief, rejected a,dozen offers in the 
'past two years to build a bingo hall 
ion the tribe’s land in the San Ber-, ' 
Pardino Mountains. ' ■ 

’ "He was waiting — for .the right ■ 
offer and for a federal court ruling 
In California that duplicated a nil- ' 
ing granting Florida’s Seminole 
tribe the right to operate bingo op- 
erations outside state and local con- 
trols. 

But waiting didn’t suit Fort Lau- 
derdale millionaire Walter G. Jus- 
tus, 44-year-old builder of the Wil- 
low Creek subdivision in Margate 
and a real estate man with opera- 
tions based in Indianapolis. •' 

Justus didn’t go to Lyons. Former ' 
-Seminole tribe attorney Stephen 
Whilden introduced him last year to 

• Clive (Sonny) Miller, 42, a Morongo 
Jcnown -in the surrounding desert 

f Lor raising pit bull fighting dogs. - 

f A special deal -r . * 

• Miller and Justus struck'a unique 
deal. They planned the only bingo 
ball in the country where the profit 
would be split between just two 

-people:- • . *. • f - r :- • . :. 'h 

y' Justice agreed to biiHd it on Mill- 
-v«r’s property on the reservation. 
~ The highway location 20 minutes 
/'from suburban Los Angeles held 
'^-•enormous promise. h 

f'i-Says Justus: “I didn’t know 
- exactly who 1 was getting in bed 
£ With at that time. It didn’t matter,; 
^-rreally. We were going to control 

“ Jt’’ • ; i ... 

n ; Gays Miller. “The first 35 years 
pdf my "life I was 'unproductive. ., A 
v |^gative^persotL |’ve Changed a, 

l^Tbe tribal council knew nothing 
IcOf tfcdr plan until September ,1982, 
^-When MiUer asked its approval, to 



1. MAINE In “OW Town, the Pennb-- 

- scots offer regular prizes of. $6,000 in a 
IjOOO-seet bingo had run without outside* 
menegement. % ^ .. ' 

2. NEW YORK ‘Sift/* Big Bucks' 

'Bingo Bonanza opened last year on the St. 
Btgis reservation in upstate New York, 
backed by former jSeminote edmirveuator 
Michael Tiger. ’ 

3. N0RTH (Carolina Th, 

.Cherokees offer the biggest bmgo prizes. 
Fans are bused in from as far away as 
Canada. 

4. FLORIDA' The Seminole** bingo 
halt m Tampa aits on land the government 
had designated for use as an Indian shrine/ ‘ 

5. FLORIDA The Seminole s * original 
’high- 3 takes Indian bingo opened in Hoty- ' 
wood m December 1979. 

6. MINNESOTA * Prior uk*. • 

1.400-s^at Sioux bingo halt is managed by 
Pan American international Management 
Co., a group that includes former Seminole 
tribal attorney Stephen Whilden. 

7. ARIZONA Pan American butft an 
identical halt that opened in January on the 
tiny Yagui reservation aouth of Tucson! 


~«m water to a 29,00Q?squaie-toot 
-trading post. r-.-.f 

’’“Strangest darn trading post' I. 
.^er saw,” Lyons Mid. “Fifteen 
restrooms, a mezzanine, and an -ex-, 
‘change cage.’ ” 1 . .. 

V Although the plans were obvious- 
-Jy tor a bingo hall, the council ap- 
: proved the water supply-. “It’s our 
custom here to do what you want 
- pn your land,” Miller said. 

i ' v jf X ' * &. ?' ‘ " ' 

A change in-plans . > . v" 

“ "Others outside .the reservation 
saw things differently. ^ 

^-/ATtte.requbst-jjf Rivei&de Coun- 
“ ty official^ a federal district judge 
refused to let the hall open because 
-ft was "not of general benefit to .the 
entire tribe.” 'Jr ~ ‘ . • 


B. ARIZONA Just * f*w miss 
away. the Papago trfee wiX soon open a 

I, 000-seat bingo h tA to compete with the 
Yaquis. Former Seminole Chairmen How- 
ard Tommie tried unsuccessfully to lend e 

* management agreement with the Pepegos. 

9. CALIFORNIA Former Seminole 

police chief Pete Baker heeds security for 
'the Barone bingo hall, which opened in 
' April in Sen Diego. '* - - '* 

10. CALIFORNIA Th« 

ber Cabszon Band of MfcstonL M£ans 
opened its bingo hall in April. The reserva- 
tion near Palm Springs also has ai casino 
lor card games. * 

II. CALIFORNIA Fen uud»- 

dale developer Walter Justus spent $2 mH- 
. Son on the .nation’s fanciest bingo hall on 
the Morongo reservation near Los Angeles. 

12. WASHINGTON A 1 .200- 

seat bingo hall win open this summer on 
the Tulalip reservation north of Seattle. 

13. WASHINGTON 

; authorities shut down a blackjack casino 
on the Lummi reservation near BeUmghem 
after discovering that two members of the 

• management firm were convicted felons. 


•• Justus, stuck with a 1,400-sett 
; mausoleum, retained former U5. 
Sen. James Abourezk as his attor- 
ney in March and launched feverish 
■negotiations with the tribe. 

• ’ They agreed to give the Moron- 
' gos 51 per cent of the hall’s profit, 

’ subject to a tribal referendum. 

" "£A week before the vote. Miller 
threw an open house. He courted 
tribe members with barbecued 
' pork, kegs of 'beer and a bingo 

- game. The first prize was a color 

* tv, - ; •* • • 

'• The Measure passed April 23, 
i50-149. The hall opened a week 
plater... Each of the tribe’s 800 en* 

- rolled , members will get an equal 
. share of the profit 

Miller said he had been relegated 
to’ taking a simple lease fee from 
Justus. He will not say how much. 
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6/14/83 


TO: DIRECTOR, FBI 


FROM: SAC, TAMPA (198A-8) (SQ 4) (P) 



PAN AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT, INC. 
CIR - GAMBLING 
00: TP 


GAMBIT 
RICO (A) 

00: TP 

TP 183A-1010 



ReTPairtel to HQ, 3/31/83,, and TPtels to HQ, 4/4/83, 
and 6/13/83. 

Enclosed for receiving offices are copies of newspaper 
articles which appeared in the "Miami Herald" on 5/29, 30, and 
31/83, the "Tampa Tribune" on 4/22/83, and the "St. Petersburg 
Times" on 4/18/83. 

It is recommended that the enclosed articles be 
carefully reviewed and indexed in view of the likelihood 
of one or more of these individuals appearing in the territory 
of the recipients. It is also recommended that recipients 
continue to monitor closely efforts to develop gambling in your 
territories inasmuch as it is recognized that because of. 

Supreme Court decisions allowing a wide variety of activities 
on indian reservations it is necessary -to develop a. broad 
picture of illicit influence on these reservations in order 
to drive home to the Justice Department and for that matter 
FBIHQ, the seriousness of this problem and the scale of funds 
escaping taxation and being diverted into the hands of white 
collar and organized criine figures - 

2 - Bureau (Enc. 5) 

2 - Boston (Enc. 5) 

2 - Cleveland (Enc. 5) 


2 - Albany (Enc. 5) 

J2 - Charlotte (Enc. 5) 

QJ) - Los Angeles (Enc. 5)\jT 


2 - Indianapolis 

. 2 - Minneapolis 

Approved: 

2 - Tampa 
RHD/ s jm 
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(Enc. 5) 
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Date 7/19/83 


TO: DIRECTOR, FBI 

FROM: SAC, LOS ANGELES (183-1746) (OC-1) (RUC) 

SUBJECT: PAN AMERICAN MANAGEMENT INC. 

CIR-GAMBLING ; 

00 : Tampa 

GAMBIT 
RICO (A) 

00 : Tampa 

(TP 183A-1010) 


> ^ 

Re Tampa teletype to the Bureau, 6/13/83 and Tampa 
airtel to the Bureau, 6/14/83. 

The following information is set forth relative to the 
matter set out in referenced communications which involves the 
operation of bingo parlors, etc. on Indian reservations throughout 
the United States. The information set forth below is a synopsis 
of activities within the Los Angeles Division. 

To begin with, the State of California several years ago 
opted under Public Law 280 to assume jurisdiction of criminal 
matters on Indian reservations. California is one of a few 
states in the United States that exercised such option. Con- 
sequently, there are no crime on Indian reservations (CIR) inves- 
tigations conducted by the Bureau in California unless the type 

of criminal activity involves some type of embezzlement 

pertaining to Federal money or the Federal Government sucli'^as a 
fraud against the government investigation. INDEXED 

SERIALIZED^ 

FILED fUQ 




2 - Bureau 
Z - Tampa (198A-8) 
Ij- Los Angeles 


AJS/jpb 


Approved: 





- 



Transmitted 


(Number) 



LA 183-1746 


Los Angeles Division however monitors such criminal 
investigations on the Indian reservation as usually conducted 
by various sheriff's departments. Los Angeles has particularly 
monitored attempts by local authorities including the City of 
Indio and the Riverside County Sheriff's Office to shut down 
a bingo and card parlor which was opened up by the Cabazon 
Reservation of Mission Indians at Indio, California in late 1980 
or early 1981. Of particular interest in th is matter was the fact 
that when this card and bingo parlor opened, I 1 a 

La Cosa Nostra (LCN) operative and Palm Spring, California resident 
put up $90,000 to st art the card par lor. At the same time he put 


an associate of his, I | a bookmaker, in as the manager 

at the card parlor. I I was subsequently fired and there- 

after won a $80,000 civil suit for b reech of contract. In the 
course of an unrelated investigation, ! | was asked about the, 

$90,000 to which he replied that it was only $70,000 and it was 
a loan from his wife. Allegedly! — ~ 

a Los Angeles LCN member approached Cabazon Indian manager JOHN 
PAUL NICHOLS ( originally fro m Florida) to demand the repayment 
of the loan to | | Since then, the loan has supposedly 

been paid off. It has been noted that in unrelated investi gations 
Los Angeles informants have reported on connections between 
and | | on other criminal matters. 


b6 

b7C 


At any rate, the City of Indio, California attempted to 

close down the bingo parlor and card room based on a California 

State Law prohibiting gambling unless specifically exempted by 

city council. In approximately May, 1981, Judge LAUGHLIN E. 

WATERS, U. S. District Court, Los Angeles, California ruled in 

favor of the City of Indio. Then/ approximately a year later, 

this ruling was overturned by the 9th Circuit Court of Appeals 

thus allowing the Indians to open gambling parlors on Indian 

reservations with tribal council approval. Now, the County of 

Riverside, California is attempting to take some legal action. 

* 

In an unrelated matter involving an Indian reservation 
within the Sacramento Division, a similar case went to the courts 
and was ruled in favor of the Indians as it pertains to an 
exemption of the Alcoholic Beverage Control laws for the State 
of California. This could result down the „ road in stores being 
opened selling alcoholic beverages by-passing the tax similar 
to the cigarette stores operated in other states. 


There was also a triple murder which occurred in the 
area of Indio, California at the time the casino first opened. 
One of the victims was an Indian named ALVAREZ who v?as closely 
associated with the casino. It was speculated t>y the Riverside 



LA 193-1746 


County Sheriff ' s Office that the murder could have been concerning 
a dispute over the casino. The murders have never been solved 
nor a motive established. There is also the theory that it could 
have been committed over a matter involving narcotics. . 

In addition to the Indian gambling facility at Indio, 
California, another group of Indians in the area of Banning, 

California on the Morongo Reservation have just recently, within 
the past few months, opened a bingo parlor. This one is just 
getting started. 

Los Angeles agrees that bingo parlors and card clubs 
on Indian reservations across the United States could in fact 
become a problem of major proportions. Such facilities would 
surely become a lucrative source of monies and organized crime 
would undoubtedly attempt to exert their influence. As the reserva- 
tions attempt to set up the bingo /card parlors they would be 
expected to call upqn persons knowledgeable in the gambling field, 
which would also lead to some organized crime influence. Additionally, 
there is no regulatory body or agency to oversee the operation and 

very little accountability of the monies exchanging hands. 

» 

In conclusion, the Los Angeles Division feels the 
problem is more of a legislative matter and that such clubs 
should either not be allowed to operate at all or at the 
minimal be allowed to operate with specific regulatory require 7 
ments. In this regard, it is recommended that the Bureau 
assimilate information received from all responding offices 
and submit such information in an LHM to the department for their 
consideration. 
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TO: 


DIRECTOR, FBI 

SAC, LOS ANGELES (183-1746) (OC-1) (RUC) 

PAN AMERICAN MANAGEMENT, INC. 

CIR-GAMBLING 

00 : Tampa 

GAMBIT 
RICO (A) 

00: Tampa 

(TP 1 8 3 A- 1010) 


Re Los Angeles airtel to Bureau, dated 7/19/83. 

Enclosed for the Bureau and for Tampa Division are 
two copies each of an article concerning gambling actxvxtxes on 
Indian Reservations. 

The enclosed articles being furnished for the infor- 
mation and assistance of the Bureau and Tampa Division for 
whatever efforts they are pursuing in this matter. It xs 
noted that the article was published xn the September, 1983 
edition of the "California Lawyer" publxshed by the State Bar 
of California, Volume 3, Number 9 , and was the feature/cover 
article. This magazine receives widespread dxstrxbutxon 
among California lawyers. 
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Reservation BogiT 

Bingo! 
Indians Hit 
the Jackpot 


By DAVID FREED, 

Times Staff Writer 

• . INDIO— After a long day of toil- 
ing and broiling under the desert 
sun, heavy equipment operator Jim 
Bass is ready for a little after- work 
action. Climbing into his new pickup 
truck with his wife, he heads for the 
nearby Cabazon Indian Reserva- 
tion. 

There, inside a windowless, 
brightly lit hall that opens every 
evening, Bass plays bingo twice 
weekly with as many as 500 others, 
nearly all of them non-Indians. But 
the type of bingo played here on the 
desert east of Palm Springs hardly 
resembles that offered by the area’s 
churches and posts of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

‘ The 21 -member Cabazon band, 
which began hosting bingo games in 
March, doesn’t give away canned 
hams, toasters or savings bonds as 
jackpot prizes. Jackpots often total 
more than $1,000 ip cash,, and have 
been as large as $13,000. Next doer 
to their bingo haU, the Cabazonfe 
al£o offer gamblers a round- 
the-clock poker parlor featuring 24 
green felt-covered tables in a room . 
decorated with paintings of weath- ' 
ered, ancestral warriors. “ " 


* Like Las Vegas’ ^ — 

f, - “This is just like Las Vegas,” 
j marveled Bass, 39, on a night when 
i he and wife, Sharon, spent $80 in 
| bingo cards and won $200. “Only 
I this is closer than Las Vegas.” 
r _ . High-stakes Indian bingo, a sim- 

pie and shrewd money-making 
, venture that began six years ago on 
> a Seminole reservation in Florida, 

| has blossomed into a financial boon 
\j, for the Cabazons and more than 60 
'r of the other 289 recognized Ameri- 
. can Indian tribes in the continental 
’ ■ ’^'United States. 

V" -' Under sovereignty granted by 
. century-old treaties, the Indians are 
legally exempt from restrictive 
state gambling laws that limit bingo / 
jackpots, and are luring players by 
the thousands with prizes that have 
been as large as $50,000. 

*No fewer than six of California’s 
84 tribes are offering big-stakes 
bingo, most with financial backing 
from non-Indian management com- 
panies. As many as 30 other Califor- 
nia tribes are considering hosting 
games as well, according to the U.S. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


! 
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Reducing Joblessness 


Although less than wholeheart- 
edly committed to the idea, bureau 
directors see reservation bingo as a 
means of reducing tribal unemploy- 
ment and dependence on Indian 
federal welfare programs, which in 
1984 are expected to total $2.4 
billion. 

Unemployment among the 
765,000 Indians who live on reser- 
, vations is estimated to be as high as 
15% among many tribes. On some 
participating reservations, unem- 
ployment has been more than 
halved through bingo-provided 
jobs, according to bingo proponents. 

• The Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
March formed a 13-member bingo 
task force that next year is expected 
to recommend regulations stipulat- 
ing how the Indians can best spend 
their bingo proceeds. 

'Proceeds, indeed. The Seminoles, 
for example, netted about $4 million 
last year from their three bingo 
halls in south Florida. Oklahoma's 
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orongos 

, By GEORGE ROONEY 
Banning-Beaiimont Bureau 
BANNING — Determined to 
get a larger share of the profit to 
be made in commercial gam- 
bling, the Morongo Band of Mis- 
sion Indians plans to close the 
high-stakes bingo parlor on its 
reservation east of Banning at 
midnight Friday. 

Soon after it closes the Indian 
Village Bingo hall, which has 
earned millions of dollars since it 
opened nine months ago, the tribe 
will start another bingo operation 
over which it will have more con- 
trol, tribal attorney Barbara 
Karshmer said yesterday. 

Karshmer said the decision to 
close the bingo parlor, billed as 



decide to close bingo parlor Friday, open another 


the nation’s largest, was made at 
a general tribal meeting Sunday. 
She said she would notify the bin- 
go hall’s owner, Walter G. Justus. 

“We will be advising Justus 
Enterprises that he is no longer 
an agent of the tribe,” Karshmer 
•said. “At that point, we would 
hope that it would be closed down 
' without a great deal of inconve- 
nience to the public.” 

Karshmer said tribal officials 
„ hope to close the bingo hall with- 
out having to obtain the assis- 
tance of law enforcement authori- 
ties. 

“We think (Justus Enter- 
prises) will cooperate,” she said. 

She said “the tribe hopes to 
reopen a bingo operation shortly” 


on the reservation but declined to 
reveal details. Tribal Chairman 
Robert Martin has said the Mo- 
rongo Tribal Council has been ne- 
gotiating with other prospective 
contractors for a bingo operation. 

Justus, a contractor and real 
estate developer with offices in 
Indianapolis. - and Fort Lauder-- 
dale, Fla., said yesterday he had 
heard reports of the planned clo- 
sure from, some tribal members 
but had not received formal noti- 
fication from Karshmer or tribal 
Officers. . ‘ , • 

“I. haven’t been given notice 
of anything . yet,” Justus said.-. 
“We’re expecting to hear some- 
thing, but I can’t evaluate it until.: 
we do.” 


' Asked whether he would close 
the bingo hall if directed to by the 
tribe, Justus said, “We intend to 
• abide by the law.” ’ ■ ■ 

. He said he had been informed - 
by Martin that the tribe no longer 
would, .negotiate with him on d ■ 

. new -contract:' ’• v 
. . .Members of ’ the- MOrongo 
Rand voted Jan. 14 to halt negoti- 
ations with Justus 'Eriterprises oh 
a contract to ' give the Morongos a’ 
larger share' -of. the -bingo 'halTs' 
profits.^., £•''■* '■ 

•The , rndianyillageRihgb r par- 
lor opened. April 5 30, 1983', after' 
tribal, members- voted 150-149 ‘.to 
go into business with Justus and 
Clive .“Sonny.” Miller, the Moron- 
go tribal member who. .leased • 


land, to Justus for the 29,000- 
square-foot building. 

The contract approved by the 
Tribal Council at that time gives' 

J the Morongos a 51 percent share 
of the bingo hall’s profits up to 
$500,000. After the $500,000 figure 
is reached, however, the tribal 
share drops to 5 percent, with the 
remaining profits, going to Justus- 
' Enterprises. Miller has received 
■ a management fee plus $876,000 
- ' annually for the leage of his land;, 
’according to agreements ap- 
proved by the council. • 

The bingo hall, which draws - 
about 1,000 customers nightly at a 
minimum admission of $20, is es- 
timated to gross several million 1 
dollars, annually. The tribal coun- 


cil has been trying to renegotiate 
.the contract to increase the 
tribe’s share of the profits. 

The bingo hall has been oper- 
ating under a preliminary injunc- 
tion won by the tribe last spring 
in federal court. The injunction, 
granted by U.S. District Judge 
Laughlin E. Waters, bars River- 
side County from enforcing ; its 
anti-gambling law on the reserva- 
tion/ pending a decision on the 
tribe’s request for a permanent 
injunction. 

Attorneys for the county and 
the state Attorney General’s of- 
fice; which has intervened in the 
case, contend the bingo half vio- 
lates county, and state law's 
(See BINGO, Page B-2) . ; 
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Bingo parlor . . . 


(From Page B-l) 
against commercial gambling. 
The Morongos, citing federal 
court decisions, contend those 
laws do not apply on Indian 
lands, which are held in trust by 
the federal government. 

According to its operators, 
the Indian Village Bingo hall 
awards cash prizes in excess of 
$15,000 nightly. California law al- 
lows maximum prizes of $250 in 
bingo games, which are permit- 
ted only for charitable purposes. 

Both Karshmer and Deputy 
Attorney General Rudolf Corona 
Jr. said yesterday the closing of 
the bingo parlor would not affect 
the federal court litigation since 
the tribe intends to continue to 
operate high-stakes bingo games: 

Judge Waters has scheduled 
a conference on the case for next 
week. 

“The issue remains the 


same,” said Corona, “namely, 
whether they have the authority 
and power to conduct bingo. It 
really doesn’t matter to us who is 
conducting it, just the fact that 
it’s being conducted. We think it’s 
against the law.” 

Corona said a bill introduced 
in the Legislature last month by 
state Senator Ralph Dills, D-Los 
Angeles, may help determine the 
fate of Indian reservation bingo 
games in California. Senate Bill 
1356 would amend the section of 
the state penal code governing 
bingo games to make conducting 
a high-stakes game “a criminal 
offense.” 

The bill is now being re- 
viewed by the Senate Committee 
on Governmental Organizations. 
Terry Frost, a consultant to the 
committee, said the bill was 
drafted in response to a federal 


court decision upholding the right 
of the Barona Indians to conduct 
high-stakes bingo on their reser- 
vation in San Diego County. 

“It’s our opinion that the fed- 
eral court erred” in the Barona 
decision, Frost said. 

The U.S. Ninth Circuit Court 
of Appeals ruled in December 
1982 that San Diego County au- 
thorities had no right to halt the 
bingo games on the Barona reser- 
vation. Last May, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court refused to hear an 
appeal of the decision. 

Morongo attorneys have cited 
the Barona decision as a basis for 
the legality of high-stakes bingo 
on Indian reservations. 

The Mornogo case has been 
consolidated with a similar law- 
suit filed against the county by 
the Cabazon Band of Mission In- 
dians, which operates a bingo hall 
and poker club on the Cabazon 
reservation near Indio. 

Attorneys say the cases prob- 
ably would not be decided until 
they reach, the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 


BEN SWIFT, retired 

PETE-Y, 'you're a big boy 
NOW. I WANT YOU TO PICK 
OUT A BIRTHDAY GIFT FOR 
YOU AMP MEG6Y 
TO 61VE SFAMPA . £ _ T 


^ I'LL 
MEET YOU 
BACK HERE 
IN A HALF 
AN HOUR. 


HI, fv\ONA’"I DIPN'T | 
FIND ANYTHING X =, 
THOUGHT HE WOULD I 
LIKE — ^ 




by John Lane 

— SOI SOT MYSELF 
A MODEL. HERE'S 
V YOURCHAN6E. 


Supreme Court . . . 


In Brief 


(From Page B-l) 

The process is to ensure a fair 
impartial jury, not a favorable 
one. Judges, not advocates, must 
control that process, to make 
sure privileges are not abused. 
Properly conducted it is incon- 
ceivable that the process could 
extend over such a period. We 
note, however, that in response to 
questions, counsel stated that it is 
not unknown in California courts 
for jury selection to extend to six 
months.” 

In a separate opinion, Justice 
Thurgood Marshall called Bur- 


and put it into the hands of the 
judges, they won’t get a fight 
from the Supreme Court 

“What seems to be going on 
is an effort by Burger to begin to 
elevate the rights of jurors, that 
and taking voir dire from the 
lawyers and giving it to the 
judges. That would cut down on 
the ability of defendants to ask a 
range of penetrating questions.” 

In other words, fewer ques- 
tions about the jurors would both 
shorten the selection process and 
limit the invasions into juror pri- 
vacy. ;f 


Paul Carrillo, who were eventual- 
ly convicted of bludgeoning a cab 
driver to death, spanned five 
weeks and took 22 days. 

Jury selection of such length 
is by no means a national phe- 
nomena, but seems to have be- 
come acute in only California and 
New York, where lawyers are al- 
lowed to make in-depth probes. 

“In Virginia, we just did a 
survey of the circuit courts,” said 
Munsterman. “The judges there 
were concerned that jury selec- 
tion was getting longer than two 
hours.” 

Mounds of information have 
been compiled to assist attorneys 
in questioning potential jurors, 
yet virtually no data exist that 
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By GEORGE ROONEY 
Banning-Beaumont Bureau 
BANNING — Clive “Sonny” 
Miller, a Morongo Indian who 
brought high-stakes bingo to the 
Morongo reservation near here, 
yesterday seized the. Indian Vil- 
lage Bingo hall built by his busi- 
ness partner* Walter G. Justus, 
and announced that it was closed. 

Entrances to the parking lot 
of the ,29,000-square-foot struc- 
ture, built on Miller’s allotted 
tribal land off Fields Road, were 
blocked by vehicles and armed 
guards. ; / . 

Miller, interviewed inside the 
locked bingo hall, declined to 
specify why he had taken over 
the building, but said, “We just 
want to prevent a conflict.” 
Guards at the entrance, as 
well as an employee of a Palm 
Springs public relations firm that 
represents Miller, said the poten- 
tial conflict was with Justus, a 
contractor and real estate devel- 
oper with offices in Indianapolis, , 
Ind., and Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

“As an owner, I’m taking 
possession of my property,” said 
Miller. “I’m the owner of the 
property, and the tribe is the 
.owner of the business.” 

Miller declined to comment 
on his plans and referred ques- 
tions to his attorney, Nancy Man- 
zies of Palm Springs. Manzies 
likewise declined to comment 
yesterday. 

Potential players last night 
; were being turned away by the 
guards. Near the Fields Road on- 
rariip- to Interstate 10, people 
were handing out fliers for bingo 
games on the Chumash Indian 
: Reservation in Santa Ynez. 

Miller’s takeover came the 
flay before the Morongo Band of 
Mission Indians planned to close 
the business because of a con- 
tract dispute with Justus. Barba- 
ra Karshmer,the Morongo Tribal 
Council’s attorney, informed Jus- 
tus this week that tribal members 
were withdrawing their support 
for the business and wanted it 
closed as of midnight tonight. 

Tribal Chairman Robert Mar- 
tin said yesterday Miller did not 
consult the Tribal Council about 
his seizure of the bingo hall. 

“He hasn’t talked to me 
about it,” said Martin, who was 
in Sacramento on tribal business. 
“He took it on his own, as far as I 
know.” 

, Justus, who is not an Indian, 
issued a statement yesterday 
through his Washington, D. C., at- 
torney, former U. S. Sen. James 
Abourezk, saying he would not 
comply with the tribe’s directive 
and that the bingo hall “will con- 
tinue operating on the same rou- 
tine basis as it has been operat- 
ing.” 

The statement cited the exist- 
ing contract between Justus En- 
terprises and the Morongos, and 
a federal court injunction issued 
in May, which has permitted the 
high-stakes bingo hall to operate. 

The Indian Village Bingo par- 
lor opened April 30, 1983, after 
tribal members voted 150-149 to 
go into business with Justus and 
Miller, who leased land to Justus 


for the bingo hall, billed as the 
nation’s largest. 

The contract approved by the f 
Tribal Council at that time gives : 
the Morongos a 51 percent share j 
. .of the bingo hall’s profits up to | 
$500,000. After the $500,000 figure 
is reached, however, the tribal ! 
share drops, to 5 percent, with the 
\ remaining profits going to Justus 
Enterprises. Miller has received 
a management fee plus $876,000 
annually for the lease of his land, 
according to, agreements ap- 
proved by the council. 

The bingo hall has drawn 
about 1,000 customers nightly at a 
minimum admission of $20 and is 
estimated to gross several million 
dollars annually. The tribal coun- 
cil had been trying to renegotiate 
the contract to increase the 
tribe’s- share of the profits, but 
cut off negotiations with Justus j 
last mQiith at the direction of I 
tribal members, * i 

' The bingo parlor has been I 
operating under a preliminary in- ■ 
junction won by the tribe last i 
spring in federal court. The in- 
junction, granted by U. S. Dis- ! 
trict- Judge Laughlin E. Waters, i 
bars Riverside County from en- I 
forcing its anti-gambling law on i 
the reservation, pending a deci- ! 
sion on the tribe’s complaint for a ' 
permanent injunction. 

Justus’ statement said -the i 
business would continue its nor- ' 
mal operation “until that court 
order is changed.” * i. 

Attorneys for the county and 
the state Attorney General’s of- 
fice, which has intervened in the 
case, contend the bingo hall vio- 
lates county and state laws i 
against commercial gambling. 
The Morongos, citing other feder- 
al court decisions, say those laws 
do not apply on Indian lands, 
Which are held in trust by the 
federal government. 

, •* x . According to its operators, 
the Indian Village Bingo hall 
awarded cash prizes in excess of 
$15,000 nightly. California law al- 
lows hiaximum prizes of $250 in 
bingo games, which are permit- j 
ted only for charitable purposes. ! 

Informed that Miller had ■ 
seized the business, attorney 
Abourezk said, “I wonder who he 
thinks is going to come after 
him.” Abourezk declined to com- 
ment on Miller’s action yesterday 
but said, “We intend to operate 
the thing.” 

Sgt. Pete Kiyasu of the coun- 
ty. sheriff’s station in Banning 
said Miller called the station to 
announce he was closing the bin- : 
go hall. 

“They wanted us to be ad- 
vised that they were shutting it 
down, and that they were con- 
cerned about some trouble from 
the Justus group,” Kiyasu said. 

Miller declined to say what, if 
any, plans he had for the bingo 
building. A woman who answered 
the telephone last evening said 
the bingo hall was closed. 

. Tribal attorney Karshmer 
and Tribal Chairman Martin 
havfr said the - Morongos plan to 
open another high-stakes bingo 
parlor with a different contrac- 
tor. 
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Memorandum 



To : SAC, LOS ANGELES (182-3591) 


From : SA 


Date 11/2/84 


b6 

b7C 


Subject: INDIAN BINGO 


Attached for the above file (Riverside County Gambling • 
Dead File) are various newspaper articles covering BINGO operations 
operated on Indian reservations. For indexing purposes it is 
requested that the following names be indexed; 


'TJtfhTaw R-rnnn 

M CJSQNGO BAND OF THE MISSION INDIANS. BANNING. CALIFORNI A 
C AbaZON BAND OR TFTR mtsston TTcmTaTcrs r Tmtn. CALIFORN IA 
SOBOBA INDIANS. SAN lTAC TKFPO . f* AT ,TT?OPT\TT a 

J OHN PATTT. TgfeTTOLS 
MISSION /g&DIANS 


b6 

b7C 


PJA/PJA 
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Indians Win Bingo Fight 


State-mandated bingo laws can- 
not be enforced by Riverside Coun- 
ty sheriff’s deputies on the Soboba 
Rand of Mission Indian reservation 
near Hemet, U.S. District Judge 
Laughlin Waters ruled in Los An- 
geles. Waters said he granted the 
preliminary injunction, despite res- 
ervations about recent appellate 
court rulings concerning Indian- 
sponsored bingo. The Indians con- 
tend that they have the right to 
stage bingo games on the reserva- 
tion under federal law, without 
state regulations. The state re- 
stricts items like payoffs, frequen- 
cy of games and use of bingo-gen- 
erated funds. The Bingo Palace in 
Hemet is providing sorely needed 
jobs for the Indians, argued attor- ' 
ney ' Harrison Hertzberg, repre- 
senting the Sobobas.' Waters said 
he disagreed with appellate court 
rulings regarding the rights of 
Indians on their reservations, sug- 
gesting that, the courts “had made a 
mess of it.” “But it’s the law, 
judge,” Hertzberg countered. 
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• 4/22/85 


TO: : DIRECTOR, FBI ' ", . ' ■ ■ \ 

FROM: SAC, LOS ANGELES .(183-1746) (OC-1) (P) 

SUBJECT: BINGO - INDIAN TRIBAL LAND 

00: Bureau 

PAN AMERICAN 

■ MANAGEMENT INCORPORATED; '• ! 

- . CIR - GAMBLING, • • ' 

, '/ 00: Tampa - . - •‘•7 ‘ •’. * 


„ . , . , . - . . _ x . . - . , ,/ . 

vV- / Reference Los Angeles teletype /to.v the Bureau dated--. ' 
3/21/85. /;:/ : ■ 7 /•- - , j v ;• . ; - V'^7. 'Z-Z;/ 

^..•LZ./..Encidsed/.foxJ;the^3ureauV.afeXt^^ 

Tampa 'Division /one , copy each of .four, newspaper/- articles recently;../, * 
appearing in' Los Angeles area Newspapers . J /.The articles are more „ V.‘ 
accurately described as follows: ‘ . . : /t ///.„ ./ ’ '' ' /, 

‘ ‘ . . ' A. Article from -the PRESS ENTERPRISE, Riverside, - 

California, 3/21/85. ■ ' . ' - , \ ; , 

' “ B. Article from the PRESS. ENTERPIRSE, Riverside, Z < , ' ' 

California, 3/31/85. . . .* i/S- *. 

C. Artiple from the LOS ANGELES ‘TIMES; -4/1/85. /'• / ;//•• . 

D. -Article from the LOS .ANGELES TIMES, 4/16/85. - / - ; 

The aboye .enclosures are self .explanatory... relative _to .> ..../. 
thesactivities of the Indians as to their conducting of bingo' games 
on ‘Indian .reservations,. As noted, .the Indians -are- possibly planiiinc 


4 - ■ Bureau (Enc . 8 ) ’ ' Z ' - 

;.2 .-.Tampa -(Enc.; 4) Z, 

(T)- Los Angeles " - - < 

- • , ,2 > 198D-91 . • /'-■• •; :• 

'S/gm'f • ■ 1 - 



ADDroved: 

- -Transmitted 

5 * ' . ‘ ‘ - 1 

-(Number) 






i v 



* j* 


• 

A ip 


!* 




' v^.5 - ' • 


T 


'LA 183-1746 


A large ; scale bingo game on 5/4/85 .as .reflected, in ; the article of 
4/1/85.. ..... , \v* * , v. 

t , S * * \ f 

Additionally, the most latest ruling 'by the U.S. DISTRICT 
COURT at Los Angeles, California,, as reflected in the article of 
/16/85., reflects that the Indians have the go ahead to continue 
their bingo games on Indian reservations. ./ i .... . 
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A$eqfts,- ;.thus.: farv-hayei <thaH 
J: f0se' ahti-gambiirig lgws/do'' :nbt/ 
il '-japply bn Indian reservation land? 
I-Jhictf • is held- ;% tjftst- - by? Ihe^ 
L-Tederai ‘government;/. : -- 


Ins. Riverside C6unty,“‘'bingo;. 


sj iglayers ; who want ito -try ibi,10ig.’-| 
4 Impney 'instead .Of settling, for , $25Q / 

- * *aK- the : -neighborhood^ church ~ or j 
■' iAmdrican, Legion - hali, can v gp?to 
J Indio? Banning or . San Jacinto;. ~i 
— - i ~’ are op-: 
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tlridian hingo OpferatiOii, piayep }i 
jCa'n' play ■15,'' separate ; $l?ObO?prizpy 
gpmds for*'bne($20il admission. fee*? 

4bd?:I^brongp. : ; h'alL- ihiS '%?aKe t riaf . 


;$$ ( 6io:oov; 

ci f •- - i% fciaimmg' ^sovereignty/ ; 
'eoiiiduGt ihe ; s -games pu%de/ldMi/ ; , 

gu%;that .higft-staH^bing6:;b4i^is; | 

;0ef$eja 


res^iwations/ ;many '? of: whiehu 



;Mye ^ontraGteaWith /non-Indian4 
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.^getting 



' '!;»^Pifteen' 

• Gdnduct . bingo?’ in'4€aiif ornia,- ‘and;; 

mpre; rare planning to do so, ac- 
- bonding! to .Gorpiia?/ Z 

v?;- 'Federal, and state authorities? 
also have charged - that the - large 
. ^Piume of. money handled. by *the? 
bingo- halls • , attracts « organized^ 
■/iM^CSee BINGOivPage B^£> *> 
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torney General’s Office now are 

wDinCjO •/ •%•>. • ... 5 asking the. samp :cpurt. in effect to f 

'■ . r " overrule, its decision, iiy the. Bar- < 

*!’ -. (From Page B-l) , ; ' ona case. They are seeking an en 

•crime .elements to those '.opera- •Jbanc” -appeal h'earing.by all of the ; 
>tions.' : c \ v- . - court’s 26 judges, Instead oFthe|, 

*«««• The Cabazon, IVlorongo and formal 'threeijudge' panel. .. . i • 
Vsoboba bingo halls are operating . The. main argument -in the j. , 
'-underViederal court . ’injunctions, Baron'a 'case 1 was whether federal ^ 

■ L 'Pniiritv. frnrn Pnhlir* . T aw 2R0. massed in 195u, 


^UUUCl / 4 CUC 1 ai 4 . . 

. : jwhi'chi;bar ; Riverside ‘County from 

- .'enforcing -its, anti-gambling; .o'rdi- , |W piu?«L fi | - 

' nance on .the\reservations, ... ' TChe/law^provides thpt the crirm- fi 
- The county .and” the, state At-' jhaL'layjs of some states, including t 
.^.torney, .‘General’s Gffice.are ap- California; have. ; the s . same iorpe | 

• '.p pai'in p la. U.‘S : . 1 District Court prul-. -;on Indian' land as. elsewhere in-the- \ 

■ ingi, inNovemtier / upholding - the stated the, ... 

' v,rVigliits.-'6f Shi ‘’Storbhgo'-ajid .Cabia- - • bingo', .‘games conducted by . the 
' ^zon v Iiidiahs -to ' 'conduct .bingo. ‘/Bhroha dribe 
.v*v ./'The daSe is the” orily .one in- ; nia’s' ''civil,: 'rathbr -than . criminal, . , 

' ; ^volvihg- indiah'-bingp .now - in’ the. ; laws. •• V, , 

federal- appeiiate /courts process, >The: ‘.appeal .brief , filed 
: - i shid Deputy. .Attorney General ;&unty-,fin&' statfe‘^nte^toth|tvuie \ 
\ ‘'Roderick E. ; Waistoh, lhe primary . ’ high-stakes bingo operated by in- l 
X; ^author- of the ‘ state-county - brief dian tribes should.; be; subject to r | 
. filed last month with-the U. S;, 9.th .California criminal ngt civiD law. 

. /'^Circuit Court of Appeals.; :•< .v^V^lt^ciaims-.that- Isince. the; itribes-| ( . 
, V.JV. '-“We believe 'this' wilt be .the , here ; sell ..bingo games .to non;. . 

I '4 definitive 'case,, on 1 Indian 'bingo, ’’ T.lndJait'-buyers#|P^I^^^PW' 
Iv -’Ihitf Walston,; because its eventual;. •• 

V f ' Outcome Pould afffedt Indiantgam- • 'local; laws.”. . • 

'nng' ; operations /nationwide; “Tlfo fi-' : ! . j Ralston emends. that two re;. . 
'MSrihciple gods ‘beybhh , California:” ‘ cent 'court; decisions- would justify 
jd'^'db rbna' sais, ; “a lot of states the appellate ^Q^^.BY^hrprbg. 

• ' n ^l°nal ^hlem;” y ,-. t _ \ ^rt?dha?. gave? : .Caii|prnia , 'the 
«v ■- ■-. ’The 9th,>Gircuit .epurt ruled in; , right 'tP tax liquor: -dales on Indian, 
December. 1982 that Sari Diego, -Reservations inthu state. Ttfe ath-;'- 


Public Law 28.0, .passed; in 1953, 
applied • to Indian , reservations. \ 


"\J:> H Jtnrqe-juugc ya uci ? - ^ Reservation^ The / u . buprenie 
• tribes. iu‘; 0 .btajning_ m-’ eQU^feTused tuhdar;an;ai)bh|l' of 

jV’.'vX'fi^optidns, against Riverside, Coun- Al^fdlcision.%, \f-< 

V : V.O,';;c, '' "4 Th'el'hppeliafe' - brief «;clhittis'; 

>' s'Rivprsidp County :and the. At- , dbci'sions^. “authoriziug 

. ■ V V--. ' "^"i ; T contrPlIed-or reguiated by state or, 

/' -<• ‘ |.-'ibGaiauth'oritieS' provides bothim’ 

• • ...- , /- 1 ■ centives and opportunities f or or- 

: \-r- - '■ ■, /- 1, ■gahized : crime...l4- the, Indian 

■- " - 'I bribes of .California simply lack 

• ' • - \ '.itfie .lawcenforcemeht^pabiU^’-to- 

^ ' I ’ ensure :that the gamps will 5 .ndt be ( 

-• ■ 1 ‘ controlled; by organized • ^ Gdnlb.•’ ? .' , 

\ * •; While’ it would ; seent;.j tnu 

' ' ' ■ | county and . state; faces 

^ .. | rVflsic -lu; askinjg^a^ed^r^t'bofl^^; 
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pvwalstpn’.said- he /bteljeves^ tnuB; ap- \iiar legislation, earner uusuunwu 
H -heal has -'.pieilt, 'and is ;‘a; good; The bill -.would "restrict "the earn- 
\'-i candidate' fpr ah- eventuai;he'aring,,' ^ings/.of:- nphrlridian management , 

{ ■' by .thev-U.,Si Supreme. ; Gourt. Hev cobrp>hies'iCphtrhcte,d to run Jndi-y 
l;? said: the --‘‘Supreme Court in re, ce.nt ; -' an bingothdlls. td, .ndKmbr’e than 40 
f: years - -has focused on balancing , percent Pf ihe bingo’ .profits; r,- 
l : the; state and. ie^erai^iriter^te”.-te'/’>\ , - A-similar- hill^has.;been intro-- 
’ regulating business", activities v .prfY ,duCed jay; Senv Pennis peCpncini, . 
rihdiari:resefvationSj ^‘with'a trend' •. D-Ariz. V -y 
IV toward 'strengthening the rights of .-V- A: Caiifohniav congressman,;: 


states;!’ .', i' v ‘Reg: Norman, -Shuptwayy -RrStock-. 

$'• s' 'The' issue- of -Indian tiingo has; ton, plans to'introduce a bill soon 
Neemdebated fh Congress, 'as- wel^.•^^^t : ;•woul^Crequji‘fe,• Indian -bingo 

I- as' the 'courts:;. / .. >>\ -.ope^tions;^';'^©*?!^,-^^..^?. 

U V v Rep>MonisC^^ regulations;- -Hes introduced . the 

^introduced, a bill Mast year; ., that same bill in October. At that time, 

fapdian bingor subject to advan- 

(fiVfhe Secretary : 6f the' Interior: : ; : tage” o'f .their sovereignty by cpn- 
The'vbiil , 'failed*'^ .Gpi^ 
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00: Bureau 

PAN AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT INCORPORATED; 
CIR - GAMBLING 
00: Tampa 
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Reference Los Angeles airtel to the Bureau dated 


Enclosed for the Bureau are two copies and for Tampa 
and San Diego Divisions, one copy each of a newspaper article 
recently appearing in a Los Angeles area newspaper. The article 
is more accurately described as follows: 

A. Article from the PRESS ENTERPRISE, Riverside, 
California, 4/21/85, captioned "High Stakes Indian Bingo Brings 
Laws Into Collision" . 

The above enclosure is being furnished for information 
of the Bureau and receiving offices. It is noted that the State 
of California is appealing the U.S. District Courts ruling allowing 
the Indians to conduct bingo. 

The article also notes that some legislation has been 
introduced in an effort to stem this commercial gambling activity 
on Indian Reservations. 
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By GEORGE ROONEY 
a Press-Enterprise Staff Writer , 

v ' - ' \S ' 

California, with its multi- 
Jiillion-dollar horse race wagering 
industry "and its recently approved 
state lottery/ lids' .no/' right 'to tell • 
two Riverside County , Indian 
tribes they'* Cannot conduct' high- 
'stake,s bingo ‘games, a brief filed 
in federal court on.behalf of the 
tribes asserts. 

c , By allowing -poker clubs and 
horse race .betting and imple- 
menting a; /ottery, California’s 
laws ‘‘actually encourage” gam- 
bling “to raise revenues for go- 
vernmental/ programs/’ says the 
'brief, filed on/belialf . of the , Mo- 
Vongo , andiCabazon •. trib es.' “Thus, 
j California : ' is doing exactly what 
the; tribes; are. doing; and for ex- 
actly the same purposes.” 




The' brief was filed last, week 
with the 9th 11 S. Circuit Court of 
Appeal, where Riverside County 
and the California attorney gener- 
al’s office are seeking to overturn 


conduct bingo games on their res- 
ervations near Banning and. Indio, 
The Cabazons aiso ’'operate a pok- ■ 
er club, r 


nance carries the same restriQ-;. 

tions. . V / ; /;|V 

The , Cabazori: and -Morongo 
tribes^y-tlioseii&^^dqi'bot.a^iiljlf 
qn Indian" iand* -which/is^held 


bingo halls; offer prizes/in": excess' 
of the -'$250 limitr.alttiough^thej; 
brief, claims., the/average 'prizes'; 
awarded are less than $250'.;Atthe : ; 



— -A'#?* tentatLVely/scheduled,.for'late • 

gambling/ .Calif orma^law, allows.. * : <;• . fV'Vr 

bingo f6r.'charitable.purp6ses only , JU y 

and, Iirii |ts . ja^kp/Stsi' to - a’^maximum 

of/$25il;;X Riverside County 



■PS by the 9th Circuit, which 
baiyed San Diego County from 
f nfprcing its anti-gambling law' 
c| gainst ' a bingo hall operated, by 
ttm.Barbna Indian tribe, applies to. 
the .Morong 0 and 1- Cabazon opera-: 
tioris. The main, argument in .the 
Barona case was. whether federal 
Public Law 280 applied to Indian 
reservations. The law provides 
that the criminal laws of some 
states, ‘ including California, have 
the same force .oh Indian land as ; 
elsewhtere. In . -'the Barona "case, 
the court ruled .that the tribe’s 
bingo games would come under 
California’s civil law,, which -ard " 
hot enforceable On Tndian, 'lands. 

% ' s * 

| • The county and stated plain! 
tlie tribal bingo enterprises should 
b| subject to the state’s criminal," 
rather than civil, laws. The Mo- 


rongo-Cabazon brief, written by 
tribal attorneys Barbara 
Karshmer and .Glenn Feldman, 
contends the Barona decision'vwas 
correct, and that the two' bingo, 
.operations “are. factually andvle-T 
. gaily indistinguishable” from^thfe 
Barona bingo enterprise. The-dbc-' 
ument, filed in response to a brief 
filed" by the county and state,, also 
says that “every federal court 
which has considered-. the*ques- 
4io.n” has reached the^sameicdn- 
clusion\as y f the/-9th Circuit -di’dkn' 
the Barona' case.', gy 

, . , , The .brief states th'aHhe^l^' 
rohgo^.and Cabazon bingo, opera- 
Jions provide money and jobs' 5 on. 
the two reservations, and that In- 
dian bingo is “strongly supported 
and , encouraged^ by thfeV federal 
government 'under current federal 


Indian policy” as a means of .trib- 
al economic development. 

It says that except for^the 
larger prizes offered, the'-tribai 
bingo halls/operate “in substantial 
^conformity” with;the^cburiiy-*and- 
, -State la^s.’goyernin^bihgd^v^jiL 
- ’-the onlv rliffprbnr-p Hpfujoon 



.at-a" church, senior citizbns’&bnt'gp, 
or elsewhere in Riverside 'County 
. .. is ■•that the tribe’s patrons 

gave a chance for ajhjgheijrdfuM 
:4oii ' their admission tickets.’”” 

' *****V4>Ht& 

? Ther.brief filed by the county 
' V: . ana ' .statO^a'lleged tfi'at thefllarge 



niz'ed crime elements,' ' an^that 
the tribes lacked' the captblfitj 
“to ensure that the games wilLnot 
(See BINGO, Page B-2%':^ 





« 




i< v lu (From Page B-I) 

»feLJ?P n trolled by organized 
jvGrime,” 

££* The Indians’ brief answers 
ftthat -county and state . authorities 
. have “admitted that they have no 
^evidence” that the Morongo and 
Cabazon halls “were or are asso- 
ciated- with organized crime.” In 
«addition, the document claims, 
tfi^-federal government has “ju- 
risdiction to contend with any po- 
tential criminal infiltration. . . 

■/Pious denunciations of the evils of 
gambling . . . may make colorful 


reading, but they are devoid of 
any legal significance and have 
nothing.,whatsoever to do with this 
■case.” 

It attacks the state’s conten- 
tion that commercial bingo is a 
viQlation of California public poli- 
cy as “somewhat hollow in light of 
contemporary events. California 
horse bettors wagered more than 
$2 billion in 1982', and more than , 
600 privately owned poker clubs 
operate throughout the ‘state 
where.gamblers can bet unlimited, 
amounts of money playing draw 
poker and panguingue.” ; 

The attorney general’s office 


has described the appeal as .-aV 
“test case” which could effect In- - 
dian bingo operations nationwide. 
The case is the only one now. 
before the federal appellate 
courts...The county-and state have • 
asked for an “en banc” hearing -'" 
before all 26 judges of the--9thS i 
Circuit Court,, instead of ■ having*:? 
the appeal heard .by- the. usual*? 
'.three-judge panel. ; •- it: ? 

•The Indians’ response,: brief--' 
says there is no justification for. 5 ’ 
the requested eh banc hearing^- •— 
saying the appeal.“is not a case of 
■exceptional importance:!, because 
the state and .county laws' “have 
no application. outside” California. 1 

V ’ * * r 
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UNCLAS E F T 0 

CRIME ON INDIAN RESERVATION - GAMBLING; BUDED 
FEBRUARY 25, 1985 

RE BUREAU AIRTEL TO ALL OFFICES DECEMBER 31, 1984 
AND BUREAU TELETYPE TO ALBUQUERQUE, FEBRUARY 15, 1985. 

REFERENCED AIRTEL REQUESTED INFORMATION RELATIVE 
TO ORGANIZED CRIME INFLUENCE OR CONTROL OF GAMBLING 
ACTIVITIES ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS. OF SPECIFIC INTEREST 
WAS THAT CONCERNING BINGO GAMES ON THE INDIAN RESER- 
VATIONS WHICH HAVE EVOLVED INTO LARGE SCALE GAMBLING 
ACTIVITES IN RECENT YEARS. IN RESPONSE, LOS ANGELES 
DIVISION SUBMITTED AN AIRTEL DATED JANUARY 30, 1985 
ENCLOSING A LETTERHEAD MEMORANDUM. IN ADDITION, 

CONTACTS WITH LOS ANGELES SOURCES FAIL TO REVEAL ANY 

INFORMATION CONCERNING ORGANIZED CRIME INFLUENCE WITH SEARCHED 
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PAGE TWO* (LA 183A-1746) UNCLAS E F T O 

l 

GAMBLING ESTABLISHMENTS ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS 
WITHIN LOS ANGELES DIVISION. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION OF THE BUREAU, LOS 
ANGELES SUBMITTED AIRTELS TO THE BUREAU JULY 19, 1983 
AND NOVEMBER 2, 1983, WITH THE DUAL CAPTION AS FOLLOWS 
"PAN AMERICAN MANAGEMENT, INC., CIR- (G) ; 00: TAMPA," 

AND "GAMBIT; RICO- (A) ; 00: TAMPA." 

THESE AIRTELS CONTAIN ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
CONCERNING GAMBLING/BINGO ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS IN 
CALIFORNIA, AS WELL AS THE LOS ANGELES AREA. THESE 
AIRTELS INCLUDE ADDITIONAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION AS 
WELL AS THE CONNECTIONS WITH LOS ANGELES ORGANIZED 
CRIME FIGURES WITH THE BINGO OPERATIONS WITHIN LOS 
ANGELES DIVISION AND SHOULD BE REVIEWED FOR ADDITIONAL 
DETAILS. OF SPECIFIC NOTE IS THE FACT THAT SEVERAL 
YEARS AGO THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA OPTED UNDER PUBLIC 
LAW 280 TO ASSUME JURISDICTION OF CRIMINAL MATTERS 
ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS. AS A RESUlT^ THERE ARE NO 
CRIME ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS (CIR) INVESTIGATIONS 





PAGE THREE (LA 183A-1746) UNCLAS E F T 0 
CONDUCTED BY THE BUREAU UNLESS THE TYPE OF CRIMINAL 
ACTIVITY INVOLVES SOME TYPE OF EMBEZZLEMENT OR FRAUD 
PERTAINING TO FEDERAL MONEY OR THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AGREES THAT BINGO PARLORS 
AND CARD CLUBS ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS ACROSS THE 
UNITED STATES COULD BECOME A PROBLEM OF MAJOR 
PROPORTIONS. SUCH FACILITIES HAVE THE PROPENSITY 
TO GENERATE LARGE AMOUNT OF MONIES AND ORGANIZED 
CRIME FIGURES WOULD UNDOUBTEDLY ATTEMPT TO EXERT 
THEIR INFLUENCE , AS WELL AS LEND THEIR EXPERTISE IN 
SUCH GAMBLING OPERATIONS. THE PROBLEM IS COMPOUNDED 
BY THE FACT THAT THERE IS A DEFINITE VOID IN LEGISLATIVE 
STATUTES OR REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS AND THESE PROBLEMS 
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hr- |ROpNEy,^.^frf nf,',,, iTTffi ; 

C" v^-^nning-Beaumont^Bij^u^i'V^ 3 


bands/ U.:S' 

• -Waters cited a .l98.Tfc>rWoi 


/•{HW ^arang^-me, Barona Iridi? H 
f ans of Sa^ Diego .Cbunt/thenght/ i 

.1 j t0 ‘ 

l/games 

:.;,was imnroDerlv d^iHpd ” ; 'A 


/: h .as spoken: ;l;Sm>not«#Iib ? rty4o r '4 
:#<yettule ^i^decisibn^ &s{x 

the Attorney General -s office say 
^hey: will appeal Waters/decision 3 J - 
: .Jp theWinth. u/S.. Circuit ] 

’/Appeals, It will, fake at'4east" a v ^H : 
,°Wata'~a : rulingjfrdm the^$ ' 
, appellate court, ;said? Deputy; M>. « 

I r tornev General T?nridTMr>7^ T7»\ 


, ’ ------ — VTUURIiDt, ? ! 

!;■ bled as soon as possible. The at, /'! 
.•ttwneyslhave? saicl the case’ lulri/t' 
i •; ^tely may ' reach' -the ; Whited- I- 

— Atate ^Supreme.iC niirt ; ,- -■ ; gjgj^ .yv.f 
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agreed wihatr theiiCaiaoriiia law -; does not 

"'•‘"-j .r'ou^r.^ ’oV.sVvvi'k^ +^.-ot' -.‘L ' extend to'bihgo operations on In; 

^dfan'danc&itiV-}'- 1 ;'' ■ • . '■■ } ■ S -'■ .: .*. 

; ^f^ptfens "filed ^Depwjyi‘^ , 
\erside " 

er^ahd deputy attorneysvgeheraj . 
Walston- and-. Rudolf "Corona vJfe.. . 

— 'A- J ^ w ' - 



| Mororigos’l attorney, -Barbara 
‘ : Karshnier, ; ^stressed ; 

‘‘decision Waters referred- to^n his 
ruling. ;';. ^ 
i^iThe^ 

^conducting,; high-stakes bingo 
5 -games in AprilJ 1983 'and;obtaiiied ; • 
f a' ruling from the Ninth XT.)S. Cir^f 
I'cuit Court; of ; Appeals-; ^prohibiting 
I Sari ItfegO*Cdunty. from' enforcing- : 
»^8tatei:aail6gamf>ling c>law;^3EJie''’-. 
jtry$t ‘Supreme ^;<%utt:upbeldj|he,''' 
'rulihg ?a - monthJlateri"' declaririgf' 


- 1 


contended that federal common 
law: permits the regulation ofln?- 
dian .’reservations under? all la\vs 
of the state, including local ones?; '; 

^ Besides the,: state law : agains|; ; i - 
v - commercial fgambUng, Rivetside v ‘ ! - 
County has an ordinance' prohibitr 
iijg-cdmmereial^gambl&ife. 4 , ■ . «. 1 
i,: v Corpnai ; said,-the« appeal tp ther ‘£t ‘ 

. onrvAllotoi rtmiwt urill - oifo chi , 



(From Page B-l) 
recent Supreme Court ruling 
which gave California the right to 
control the sale of liquor on the 
Pala Indian Reservation near the 
Riverside County line in northern 
San Diego County. 

While ruling in favor of the 
two Indian tribes. Waters com- 
mented that he did not agree with 
arguments that Indians’ historic 
rights of sovereignty over reser- 
vation lands applied to gambling. 

“Indians are no different 
from anybody else,” Waters said. 
“They’ve shown that, if they have 
the opportunity to make a buck, 
they’ll act on it.” 

Waters said that although he 
would not overrule the Barona 
decision, he thought the ruling 
confused the' distinction between 
the government’s civil regulatory 
function and criminal law. 

Waters’ ruling yesterday 

does not apply to the monetary 
damages sought by the two Indi- 
an tribes. 








By GALE HOLLAND 
Desert Son Staff Writer 

INDIO — The Cabazon Band of Mission 
Indians on Tuesday claimed a federal court 
ruling upholding its gaming operations was a 
final victory in the tribe’s four-year-old legal 
battle with state and local authorities. 

The non-Indian casino manager, John-Paul 
Nichols, also said the tribe is considering new 
gaming operations in the wake of U.S. Dis- 
trict Court Judge Laughlin Waters’ ruling Mon- 
day. 

< Waters’ ruling, which legitimized the existing 
cardroom and bingo parlor here, and the 
Morongo Indians’ bingo palace in Banning, was 
made in Los Angeles. 

Nichols and attorney Glenn Feldmann said 
during a press conference at their reservation 
casino that opponents had -vastly overstated 
their chances of continuing the fight in court. 

“As far as we’re concerned, the case is over,” 
Nichols said. “The appellate court would have to 
reverse a ruling made over a year ago, and 
that’s done very seldom, once every 15 years. 


And the U.S. Supreme Court has denied hearing 
two bingo cases and chances are they aren’t 
going to hear this one.” 

Feldman also read a statement from tribal 
Chairman Art Welmas, asking the government 
to concede defeat. 

“It is time now for the state of California and 
Riverside County to recognize that Indian 
tribes, like the Cabazon Band of Mission Indians, 
are sovereign governments, who have the right 
to regulate activities occurring on their reser- 
vation,” Welmas stated. 

Indians across the country have started bingo 
parlors in the past five years, claiming their 
tribal sovreignty exempts them from state and 
local anti-gambling laws. 

The tribe’s casino/cardroom was first chal- 
lenged by Indio city police in October 1980, soon 
after- its opening, Nichols said. In December 
1982, the Indians won a court ruling that their 
reservation was outside the city’s jurisdiction. 

In February 1983 Riverside County sheriff’s 
deputies sought to shut the newly opened bingo 
parlor down, but were stopped by a temporary 


restraining order issued by Waters. Waters > 
County and state attorneys said ait ^ 
ruling Monday they would pursue the u s 
9th Circuit Court of Appeal an* a a iso 

Supreme Court, if necessary. Waters Indians > 
applied to the Morongo Band of Mi ss 
bingo parlor off Interstate 10 in Bann &j 

Nichols said the tribe would push a are 

second phase of the case, in v?hic m ii- 

asking government authorities for ? • 
lion in damages. 

The money is to compensate India £ntdown of 
ages from much-publicized police sn 
the casino/cardroom and bingo P a ^ ’ t0 
man said. The Indians also are seeking j or 

punish authorities for “raiding border, 
instead of seeking a less-damaging c , {bert y” 
The tribal manager said he Cities the 
to describe the additional gaming ac , con . 
tribe is contemplating. A swap tion j us t 
struction of a truck stop on the reser 
off Interstate 10 are other ventures 

(Continued on Page A' 2 ) 


(Continued from Page A-l) 
cussion, he said. 

_ Nichols said the casino currently is running at 
a profitlof;$200,000 to $300,000 a year, and the 
bingo parlor, at a profit of $400,000 to $450,000. 


The bingo profits are split 55 percent between 
the tribe and a management company. The prin- 
cipal investors are Nichols’ father, John Phillip 
Nichols, also the tribe’s business manager; and 
Wayne Reeder, prominent Indio developer. 
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- r>vi<. S”h •’•' ' ~ -• * ; - °' f -^e ^ifornia Supreme Court, ••- bingo 

in^po Bureay said,. Interior’s policy .w’as to “rec--. : That incbme; has helped 

WASHINGTON .—, The Rea- ‘ognizeTlie'lribes'as joyernmehts”. 'tribes ■suffe.Hhg -ft i 6in;-uhemployr 
: gan Administration remains divid- and rely on- them to regulate gamy .ment,' scarce resources ' and cut- 
. ed ovor whether. to.; sugport.legis- 'bling on their reseirations;.- \< '^."backs' in federal; aid, ! iaid Bureau 
latipn to- regulate gamblipg on However, Mark $. -Richard; - ; of VMdiai- : 'j0faifs- spokesman” 
Incti^r „ r^jwa^ojs,,;.dimtoisKing .deputy -assistant 'attorney general. /, 

tbe possibility of congressional: ac> ; 6f : the Justice' Department, con- ' '"P. v But ^^^^Dep^tment"' 
tion this year. \ fends that outside -authorities, not' argues that lar^e amounts of- caslii- 

. Frank K. Richardson, sojici- the tribes, , should regulate gam- attract criminals . who ; yvant to; 
tor of the Interior Department; - bling on resefyatipris, in order. to ;A launder. ,mbn€y'iftpfn -drUgtr an& h. 
said yesferday.. a ;dispute^et\yeen ;Vscreenv- .ou.t : .organized, j crime jggr ^.Sa^o%^dVQmei:jai4gdt-’ activities:' 
his^agenCy and; the I^piirieS/. ; ; -ytt V < ',$ » - *‘ ! This 1s6jc|^%all'-'bingb,^'^id' 

P : artment on the- ..issue /was . not .^ The , spilt between .... the ^ two .Richhr^j deputy .assistant attbrn 
resolved at -a • high-level* 'mgefitfg 1 ag^cle's^fe; likely v to" : kill" ' again; tr 'geri6r:dL '7 ?' 

last week.,, - - : ^ {\ y ; ; ^egisl‘atipn . before; the; House Injtev^ ^Richardson, who is; retiring at ’ 

The Justice Department, cpn- jioiS an'dj^hsular ••Affairs* Commit-/ the "end of this month as. the r ; 
cerned; over high-stakes games * * tee that would give thesecretary 'Interior Department’s, chief law- 
which ... iriav attract organized of- 'thp'>/<fntpridr-iDpnnntrnerif ■ h5&-;" wIh.*) u^' 


y, The 
'which in 
dian , Afi 
councils 
own affi 
towards 


iya ■seirtdetofniin.atipn, - > . . : - , , currently; V about/* £0 t< 

]Richardsohv-a ; ;formen justice- . -nation's* 300; Iiidiah'tribes-, Conduct % ‘federal .'distriH;cburt - 


to' overturn; 


/uiirig ia f st“ 


•v^v-^-7^ <W‘ l " " " • 'l ' ' 

November upholding the' right; of 
the Morongo and Cabazon Indians ■ 
to conduct bingo games on their : 
reservations near Banning and jln- 
dio; The Cabazons also operate a 
•poker" club'. ! 

_ V- - The federal court granted ;in- ; 
' junctions sought by the two trjlies,, 
prohibiting., the county and state ; 
governments from-enforcihg their 
".laws litoiting bingo to charitable;.; 
...purposed 'ahdpTbhibiting jackpots ; 
; ;,pyef:'$250. -, ; .p 

% •*! -The iGabaZori ; and Mororigo . 

- bingo halls offer prizes over That j 

ampunt,-'. ? 

- The appeal is to be heaFd ; 
next month by-fhe'9th D.S:.Circuit j 
Cohrt ’.ihpan Franciscpi which! in \ 
1982 barred ’ San - ‘ Diego Cotinty ' 
;from..en|orcing its ahti-gambljng’ , « 
la.w;against a bingo hall operated 

- by rti^aarona tribe; 'i.-'. ' ' > v,'; ; 

' ; - The.;Cdurt held theh'.thatHbin- 
go "games, are' covered ' by . |fhe ; 
istate’i civil; laws, which -are'; hpt 
pnfbf enable .’on Indian land;. fFliy- 
p.rside^jounty and the state attor- I 
ney, -.geh^ral ; contend that' Jam - 1 
bling 1 * eiitorprises should be’ihb- J 
, jec,t'to cfiminal laws! " ' : ! ■ " 
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; -. Mavitjr said . a; 'special .; Moth- ■ 
r er’s Day ;program, . including free* ; 
digital' wrist, watches" lor female 
players ; and. a .special; prize • of ■ a 
year’s free bingo,, in a drawing for 
“Mother of ' |he . Year,”-, at t&qtbd,. 
■the;, record-breaking; crowd; at Mpr 
rohgo. v V;‘ v.' -v v\v\ 



, / BANNING;^' More than 400 
people ,, could, "not .play Mother’s; 

Day bingo at.tlie Mbrorigo Indian 
Bingo parlor because flje building 
bad reached its Capacity of 2,700' 

.people. ; :-v-; v 

■ Manager Jay' Mavitjt. said it--: 
t. wastjie first time that .customers; . 
fr ; had been, turned away since the 
parlor .opened last October, :;.The v 
previous attendance record,.' of. 

273.00 people was' sejt last February 
| ,. , whe.n; the fparlpr ; WganVqffferihg • 
f ■■ ; $1,00.0. prizes on games, he said.,; ' 

. About half of.'the. overflow' 

Crowd:; went toi playr' ut ' Soboba ; _ _ 

t ; Indian Bingo and helped to' estab- that we ldt'therh m;”^There"^as 
■; lish an attendance record, for that’ ho violence and the angry patrons' 
^ Soboba owner 3 erfy * Lon- - , • lef deputies!;Orci^ 

pu ’ don said. -:: v yz > r ; ^ ^ : ; : bpsld^ds ^ of ;^p ebple' : f rdmf Ba^ 


Banning said deputies went , to the; 
'paribr.'Sho^ 

1 AW 1 'aa..AC ... 


and Los Angeles, who arrived 
Without reservations, were also; 
turned aWay. be said. . v ' 
^v.The California Department bf 
Forestry /Riverside County. Fire 
WPgpgftment. set^e^owd Jiipitbf ; 

lop3|^^lbR :- AW)Utb 
100 chairs had, to-be brought in to 
• Accommodate the group,-. Mavity;/' 
.said:;; < 

Pird^Vi^^ 

whicb - 

^manages iije^lPr/ said' the Xbibr 
gb ;.pr6gram st^ about 3:30 ; 
^pmi.fHe 'said- the^ 

wasj reachedC r shortly .ufterp 

Jacin-p 


London of Soboba Indian Bin- 
go said more, than 1,200 people 
were in his building; which has a 
capacity of 1,300. He estimated 
about 150 .people .came from';Md- 
;,rppgo' Indian Bingo. . 

■C^He said Soboba . Indian Pin- 
go’s Mother’s Day special inqliid- 
ed free flowers foi; all female 


, *>'■'***• . ■ v, ■ , < : i; 

; Ma#lyn\^pj)dyi floor supeitv^ 
sor for;.' thp.Cabazon Indian Bipgfj, 
‘Ramcd'dn - tndiq,’; said .about - 300 

‘ She 'said ■tthe . building has a 1 capac- 
ity; of : 450\p.dopley She said^thd ' 
'parlpr;s.Attghdahc'e v xecPrd was set 

1 r\ . wtU t— P A A — ^ _ 
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House pcshel sets hecirlog 


SAN DIEGO (AP) -* The 
House Interior Committee will: 
hear testimony .in September, on- 
problems caused ; b£. Indifcg^^ps 
soredbfhgogames if California; a 
cpngressmaii’s^ ,aide : said. . S »"• . , 
The , hearing : Will' look into 
allegations,, mostly, from tribal 
.jneinbers; that, revenue from; the 
unregulated games has been this- 
psed.according to Jennifer Good- 
man', an assistant to TJ.-S. Rep. Jim 
JBates,' ^ Dr^n ; ,Diegp,; , . v 

i t ; Bates- Was among those whp ; 
requested the hearing, which has 
been set' for Sept, I’3v- /•, ;V /;'• '4% 
“We have, received many 
Written ' complaints about bingo 
problems for more than d/year,” 
Bates said. “There have / been 
.enough questions .raised and 
enough problems evident that we 
hope’ the hearing will help deter- 

L->V — — > 


mine the facts and find out the 
deficiencies;”' >4.;,;' 

' :High46if es *;hift^Di,;.<whicfe be- 
gan two. years.ago Jn. the state, has 
attracted score?, of players and/ a 
variety, of problems, Bates said; 

• . ' ' ‘On ’'%vfetsi,de^unty7,'thref * 
Indian’ • 

*. If orongdS and 'Sob'obas conduct, 

' high-stakes hirigO: gamps 'oni/their’ 

■ ...California^ attorney general’s of- 
: fice are appealing a. federal' court 
' ruling ;• upholding;, the legality .'of 
the Cabazon and; Morongo games; \ 
I A staie' law and ; a county • orgi- 

‘ '-WW nW oil Afire Kin an "n n 1 v? ‘f Or Oho 1*i- 


Indian bingo began in Califor- 
• nia /as a money-making venture 
on the- ^hnha'-Indiatt'’R(^ryatic>ri: 


: near Lakeside. When those games 
began;’ there was hope among 
. many reservation residents that 
'.' bingo, revenue would raise their 
' * Standard of. living;’ Others ! haia 
that'itwould make them,, less de- 
• “ pfendeht On federar funds. 

■ • - The money for imprpvemen^ 

'has not . surfaced, aCcordi rig - to 
/some at BarOpa, Roads remain 
i /unpaved; unempjdyi^ 

' ; decreased significantly ahd- prdm- 
.isedf: iprbgrams ; ,;have not; :f,;been 
‘ /'started, ’ they Say; ■-* 1 ' ■ 

'’V, ->V “ * >* «■, , >,* 



>,:-Magginni,/a member .of/the, Bar-. 
■ ';6ha/ tribe. f'Sincfe : th.e bingo. 

opened, we have only been/able 
' .to force. :$3,000 Out of the tribal 
council 'to distribute to each of tpe 
' 153 (voting) members/’ , , 


i California Deputy Attorney- 
General Rudolf Corona, who has 
< been directing investigations of’, 
•’ Indian bingo Tor .three years, said - 
ptheBaroha operation, which bills 
„ itself as Califomia’s richest bingo 
( game; has /tie, en a multimillion- , 
dollar business, , . 

;, j,( /; , Bingo fpri charitable purposes'’ 

. - fyas legalized by California voters 
,• in. 1 976. A U. S K 9th - Circuit Court 
; .'of. Appeals decision in, December 
" desire 

’’f/to/use; tiingo income to improve*-/. 
)> .conditions, on th’e/r.eservation /are / 
; :a%/wdfihy, as thedhtent' of charita; ; 
hie /organizations , permitted* ,,to 
• play pingo. 

But because the Indian games' , 
;. f are.: : under, federal jurisdiction, * 
\;they /are -not subject to ihe same/ 
l aiiditlng and jackpot limit require-i. 

5 rhenibs of games held by charities.' 
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Subject: INFORMATION CONCERNING 
INDIAN BINGO 
LOS ANGELES DIVISION 


Attached hereto are copies of several recent 
articles concerning Indian bingo. 

)IA1S 


Index : 


INDIAN BINGO 

^OHnRHILLIP NICHOLS , age 59 
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U.S. tribes hit jackpot 


3 By CHRISTOPHER REED 

5 Special fo The Globe and Mall 

J INDIO, Calif. — Thousands of Amer- 
| icans are flocking nightly to 60 Indian 
^preservations across the United States in 
JR^n attempt to hit the jackpot in a new 
j^and unlikely tribal business boom: bin- 
J go. 

: Prizes have been as high as $l-milIion 

and five-figure jackpots are common- 
place. Some bingo halls seat more than 
1,000, and the revenue has brought pros- 

I '.perity to some tribes — along with alle- 
gations of infiltration ^ by organized 
. crime and a new version of the Indian 
wars. 

. The Indians are able to play the game 
‘for profit and such large prizes because 
they maintain sovereignty over their 
traditional lands. In southern California, 
for instance,* where bingo is thriving in 
* the sagebrush desert, tribes may ignore 
a state law limiting prizes to a paltry 
$250.* 

. ' Legal attempts at the state and feder- 
.. al levels to stop the boom have failed, 
jjffhere have been no reports of violence, 
Hprut some tribes complain of police ha- 
L rassment and a bombardment of law. 
|* suits. Alleged involvement of the Mafia. k 
has not been proved but rumors fuel the 
controversy. 

The political background of the situa- 
tion contains an irony that adds to the 
understandable cynicism of-, many 
American Indians. For decades * they 
v^have been squeezed between conflicting 
'/ views of their position in society. 

There is the close embrace of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, often criti- 
I : dlzed for its patronizingly protective ! 
attitude, especially concerning tribal 
. financial affairs. Then there is the view, 

•* friost recently emphasized by the Rea- 
gan Administration, that the tribes 
should strive for self-sufficiency — a 


point sharpened by Government cuts in 
Indian welfare programs. 

“All we're trying to do is get Indians 
off welfare by bringing more money into 
the reservations through bingo," said 
Ron Andrade, director of the National 
‘Congress of American Indians in Wash- 
ington. “Then, people off the reservation 
are accusing us of taking money from 
churches and charities. For Indians it’s 
a no-win situation.” 

The bingo phenomenon is only two 
years old, but it dates to the Penobscot s 
of Maine in 1976. The tribe's bingo prof- 
its have since been drastically cut by a 
1980 agreement with the state to cede its 
sovereignty. In order to maintain their 
autonomy, however, others have raised 
.tribal awareness by taking themselves 
out of the BIA mandate. 

Some have signed contracts with out- 
side bingo managers who have drawn up 
very one-sided deals. To ensure a fairer 
share for the tribes, a bill has been in- 
troduced in Congress to subject all ar- 
rangements to BIA scrutiny. 

Meanwhile, one of the most closely 
watched Indian entrepreneurs is one of 
’the smallest tribes, the Cabazons in 
*. Indio, a bleak, baking desert scrub area 
: near Palm Springs. Once 500 strong, 
they now number only 26, but, financial- 
ly at least, they are flourishing, largely 
because of the organizational efforts of 
an extraordinary white man and his 
family. 

John Nichols and his family manage 
the Cabazons' bingo hall, clay-pigeon 
range and all-night poker casino. The 
bingo grossed $2.5-mi!lion last year; the 
poker, which pays out only from its en- 
try fees, brought in $900,000; the clay- 
pigeon range is expected to gross $500,- 
000 this year. 

■ Understandably, in the sleepy town of 
Indio, this has caused controversy. The 
.gambling centre beside the highway has 


been raided three times and is em- 
broiled in five lawsuits -with the state 
and county. 

According to Mr.* Nichols, the local 
police chief once telephoned him to 
announce that, as head of the “blue 
army,” he regarded the Nichols* activi- 
ties as the work of a “ rqd army .” the 
reason for this challenge comes from 
Mr. Nichols' s ocialist pas t, a back- 
ground that in Indio is not much better 
— indeed possibly worse — than being a 
paid-up Mafioso. 

Now 59, Mr. Nichols used to belong to 
the Socialist Party ofj Vmmaa. He was a 
union organizer m the turbulent 1940s 
and was a radical activist before going 
to Brazil where he also organized pork- 
ers. As a graduate in social studies he 
wrote two textbooks on financing non- 
profit enterprises and uses this exper- 
tise in running the Cabazons’ business 
affairs. 

“What we have done here,” he said, 
“is to form a co-operative democracy 
with collective ownership. The stock 
owners are the Indians and my family 
the managers. All buildings and assets 
are tribally owned, including my home, 
and the profits are plowed back. 

“These people are learning capital- 
ism, but it will give them autonomy. 
That way they will also gain freedom. 
It's using the system to overcome the 
system." . , 

The chief, Arthur Welmas, hired Mr. 
N.chols when he heard how he- had been 
mlping the Florida Seminole tribe in 
bt siness ventures. Mr. Welmas is paid a 
$3S,000-a-year salary and points out that 
every member of the tribe is now worth 

$: >o,ooo. 

“We and the Nichols all benefit equal- 
ly from the income,” Mr. .Welmas said, 
“'"he BIA never gave us anything. They 
oi posed- Indian business initiatives and 
•hjy still do. Now we have our ov’n 


medical insurance scheme and we've 
brought in piped water to the reserva- 
tion, , V*-:’' 

t “Profits from bingo and gambling is 
■ fine. It. sure as hell beats weaving bas- 
kets and making jewelry — selling! that '** 
stuff takes forever.” ' vs * * 

Mr. Nichols and his two sons ‘and • 
daughter do well out of the Cahazon 
business, but (hey also work hard. They 
seem sincere and do not appear to have " 
enriched themselves at the Indians' - 
expense, a charge that has substance in,;, 
some of the 60 Indian bingo ventures. . «• 
The Morongo tribe's bingo hall nearby ! 
was closed after bad publicity surround- *V 
ing the disclosure that outside managers, 

* were handing over only 5 per cent of the / 
profits above $5,000. It was a one-sided 
deal that helped the Cabazons* cleverly * 
publicized share ariangement: 55 per: 
cent and the remaining 45 divided be- \ 
tween the Nichols family and a group of 
Indio businessmen. . * 

The Cabazons claim that alcoholism 
has declined as the business has pros- 
pered and jobs have multiplied, but 
their success seems likely to intensify 
the bingo war with the white man. 

In the 20 states with Indian bingo, an 
estimated 35 million Americans are 
hooked. Three states have filed seven 
lawsuits against tribes and lost every 
case. The FBI has been investigating 
mob influence without result. The BIA 
has a task force examining the bingo 
boom. . 1 

A Los Angeles magazine hired a pri- 
vate detective to examine the Nichols 
operation, but eventually wrote a glow- 7 
ing report. 

It concluded: “By the time Congress 
finally takes bingo away from the In- 
dians, the Cabazons at least should be 
standing on their own feet operating a 
wealth of businesses nobody can legis- 
late against. 




^ - w- . nr i nrrrnrr rri i l. 

John Phillip Nichols ' 
wants to bring more than 
high-stakes bingo to the 
reservation 

By Jan Golab 
■S Strange is going on in 

°, C0U , rse> s . ome mi S ht think it 
strange that anything is going on in Indio. 
The annual Indio Date Festival, once the 
town s most notable event, generally elic- 
its a slow yawn from vacationing Ange- 
leans as they lounge poolside in nearby 
Palm Springs, trying to sip their margari- 
tas before they evaporate in the blistering 
hot desert sun. 6 ’ 

., Ind .'0 (population 20,000) is situated in 
the middle of an endless stretch of worth- 
less desert terrain, 20 miles east of Palm 
Springs, just inside the border of the Twi- 
light Zone Godforsaken is not a figura- 
tive or melodramatic term when used to 
describe this town of sorts, slapped up 
around truck stops. It’s the type of no 
man s land where one expects to find an 
Indian reservation. 

And indeed the physical landscape of 
the Cabazon Indian Reservation, 1 700 
acres small on Indio’s northeast border, 
1 yhasnt changed since the dawn 
oi time. The Indians were “located” the— 
in 1876. And the only noticeable develop- 
ment since then has been the addition of a 
few trailer homes. 

., T j ie Cabazons have done little more in 
the desert than survive, and that they have 
done poorly. Once 500 strong, the popula- 
tion savaged by poverty and disease, has 
dwindled to 24. So little activity has been 
observed on the reservation . during the 
past 1 00 years, that many Indio residents i 
116 LOS ANGELES : 


were unaware it even existed. That is un- 
til recently. 

The little tribe of Cabazons, people 
from a land time forgot, has suddenly be- 
come the owner of a handful of thriving 
businesses, the main force behind S2.5 
million worth of economic development 
and supposedly the largest single em- 
ployer in Indio. s 

i X es > something very strange indeed is 
: P in S on L ln Indi °- Simply, the tribe has 

become the most progressive, controver- 
sial and closely watched in the U S 
What gives? The Cabazons haven’t dis- 
covered oil, a lost gold mine or a mysteri- 
ous way to process tumbleweeds into a 
new wonder drug. No, the juice that has 
given sudden rise to their growing empire 
is supplied by a steady nightly flow of B- 
9s, I- 17s, N-30s, G-42s and 0-57s. The 
white man. calls it bingo, but to the 
Cabazon Indians the letters spell out in- 
dependence, prosperity, opportunity the 
American dream , a future. All things that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has never 
been able to provide. 

Bingo of course, is played throughout the 
state. But bingo Indio-style is a big-action 
game. California regulatory laws dictate 
that bingo parlors only be operated by 
charitable organizations— the top prize is 
limited to $250 per game. Indian reserva- 
tions, however, are on federal land and 
nut iuoject to state regulatory laws. So 
the jackpots at Indio, like those at other 
reservations where bingo has become the 
new battle cry, often exceed $10,000. 

i Bu J th i b , ucks don ’t stop there. There’s 
also the Cabazon Indian Casino, a poker 
parlor styled after those in Gardena. This 
operation not only pulls in as much as the 
Bingo Palace (about $1 million a year g 
gross), but it also makes theirs the first I 
reservation in the country to successfully f 
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open its own gambling hall. 

As a result, the Cabazon Indians are 
not only cutting deep into the coffers of 
California “charity” bingo but are taking 
a slice of the daily Las Vegas take as well. 
This, in turn, has created a growing storm 
of pressure on city, county and state offi- 
cials to silence the sound'of bingo num- 
bers and poker chips. Just about everyone 
wants to crush these upstart Indians. 

The Cabazon Indian Casino has been 
raided and closed four times by police, but 
on each occasion a federal restraining or- 
der has put it back in business. County 
officials tried to annex the Indian land. 
Again, they were beaten down in court. 
The Cabazons have spent more than half 
a million dollars on attorneys’ fees during 
the past four years to keep operating. 

These are not the good little Indians 
who used to always do what they were 
told. And just as everyone suspected, it’s 
not the Indians themselves who are di- 
rectly responsible for all this commotion, 
but a gang of outsiders. White men. Of 
course, that explains it! Exploiters. An en- 
tire family of them, led by a mysterious 
gringo named John Phillip Nichols. 

Thanks to Nichols and his family, noth- 
ing is the same anymore in Indio. Most of 
the Indians are employed and have money 
in their pockets. There’s the bingo palace 
and poker parlor, of course. And there’s 
also a trap-and-skeet range, a security- 
guard company and a new Indian trading 
center, scheduled to open on Labor Day. 

According to Nichols’ son Mark, 
“We’ve been able to provide the Indians 
with 192 acres of economic development, 
expanded life expectancies through im- 
proved medical programs, individual 
gains and personal welfare, and money 
funneled into legal aid. We’re the largest 
employer in Indio. We have 86 employees 
now and will be expanding soon to about 
150. And we pay more than anyone else, 
without discrimination.” 

John Phillip Nichols, 59, describes him- 
self as “a professional social worker,” but 
such a benign description hardly conjures 
an adequate picture of his life or his work. 
A Yankee blue blood who claims to be a 
direct descendant of Noah Webster, 
Nichols was once a master brewer by 
trade He hecame a labor-union organizer 
in Milwaukee back in the ’40s while he 
was also earning his master’s degree in 
social work from the University of Wis- 
consin. He was one of the founders in 
1948 of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion (a left-of-center political-action 
group that involved the labor movement 
and the left wing of the Democratic party), 
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which also served as political forerunner 
of the ’60s group Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society. His wife, Joann, who was a 
prime implementer of the development in 
Indio until her death of cancer in June, 
was also a career socialist organizer from 
a highly politicized family, and the 
daughter of John Riedl, who, ironically, 
was a speech writer for Joseph McCarthy. 

For a while Nichols served as general 
manager of Coca-Cola in Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil, and says he helped organize some 2 
million Marxist and Catholic voters in 
Chile. He’s also been the head of develop- 
ment for mental-health programs in Min- 
nesota and the executive director of a 
drug-and-alcohol rehabilitation center in 
Lexington, Kentucky. He’s the coauthor 
of two books, a textbook called Revenue 
Sharing and A Handbook of Grants and 
Contracts for Nonprofit Organizations . 
The former has a foreword by John Gro- 
nouski, once postmaster general of the 
United States and then ambassador to Po- 
land, while the latter contains a foreword 
by former Speaker of the House Carl Al- 
bert. Both extol Nichols’ virtues. 

Nichols’ daughter and four sons are 
equally prolific in their activities. Raised 
internationally, each is fluent in at least 
two or three languages. “It’s difficult for 
most people to grasp the type of life our 
family leads,” says daughter Candice. 
“I’m 21 years old, and I’ve lived in 25 
different places.” 

All Nichols’ sons are graduates of God- 
dard University in Vermont and are 
greatly experienced in social work. John 
Paul, who serves as project manager for 
the Cabazon operations, once traveled 
with diamond merchants across the 
deserts of North Africa and has worked in 
Portugal and Spain. Quite a background 
for a man who, at the age of 23, became 
the manager of 68 Howard Johnson Mo- 
tor Inns in Florida. When offered a vice 
presidency by that company two years 
later, he decided instead to forsake corpo- 
rate life to rejoin his family’s work in 
•Indio. His legal wranglings in the Indio 
courts have been a key factor in keeping 
the Cabazon operations alive. 

Mark, who serves as manager of the 
Bingo Palace, and Phillip, who manages 
the Cabazon Indian Casino, have both 
worked with Indians around th^ world 
They claim responsibility for finding a fa- 
mous lost tribe of Indians that had been 
hiding in the mountains of Mexico since 
1908 to avoid persecution by a malevolent 
dictator, and for supervising their intro- 
duction to the civilized world. The fourth 
brother, Robert, currently on sabbatical 
from the family’s work, is one of the few 
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the past five years, since her tribe ac- 
quired the services of the Nichols family 
We knew things would get better be 
cause anything would have been better' 
Thmgs were very bad. There was To 

mSpf tJ W0U d g0 t0 al1 the triba i 

meetings. They .were boring because ft 
was the same thing over and over, and 
.nothing ever happened. Now my life is 

teroffTh 1 ^ W ° rking and de finitely bet- 
ff- The changes have given us hope.” 

Not all the Cabazons, however, speak so 
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the d ) Vlth Welmas and Nichols - while 
the rest are united behind Joseph 

• S£! “rrye'mas’ half brother, who was 
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ousted by tribal vote in 1978. 
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part, Benitez claims he was paid the 
money for billboards placed on his own 
property. Members of the Benitez faction 
claim that their former leader’s infrac- 
tion, if there was any, was not so black 
and white. 

“What he realLy* did,” claims Linda 
Streeter, a Benitez supporter, “was ac- 
cept money for two billboards, which he 
had put on his own land instead of Indian 
land. I doubt there are any Cabazons who 
wouldn’t have done the same thing in his 
position.” Streeter claims the billboard 
controversy was merely a ploy used by 
Welmas and Nichols to gain control of 
the tribe. 

Streeter is also the sister of the late 
Fred Alvarez, a former Cabazon vice 
chairman who was found slain execution- 
style, along with two friends, at his rented 
Rancho Mirage home in 1981. Streeter 
describes her brother as an intelligent and 
knowledgeable insider of the tribal orga- 
nization, an Indian activist who was voted 
out of office like Benitez — and who had 
been talking freely about what he consid- 
ered the mismanagement of tribal funds. 
She claims that the Cabazons have seen 


little money from Nichols’ gambling op- 
erations, and she believes Nichols is fun- 
neling money from the casino into foreign 
bank accounts. She believes her brother 
was killed because he had uncovered evi- 
dence that would have proved this. 

The grief felt by Linda Streeter is un- 
derstandable, but so far no facts have 
been presented supporting her opinions; 
indeed, there do appear to be other possi- 
ble theories about Alvarez’s death. Alva- 
rez, who was 33 when he was murdered, 
was a member of the Mescaleros bikers’ 
club and a former Hell’s Angel. He stood 
five feet, 1 1 inches, weighed 255 pounds 
and was a football player and wrestler at 
Utah State. He had long hair, a Fu Man- 
chu mustache, tattoos all over his body 
and, according to a number of people who 
knew him, more than a passing interest in 
drug trafficking and violent behavior. 

Members of the Nichols family report 
seeing Alvarez frequently flashing large 
wads of bills and dealing drugs. They also 
say he had a “mouse,” biker lingo for an 
underage girlfriend (she was 12), and that 
he had a propensity for mistreating 
women. “I would describe him as a socio- 


path,” says Mark Nichols. “He displayed 
no sense of moral obligation to anyone or 
anything.” 

Both Welmas and Nichols believe that 
Alvarez’s death was drug related. And 
Nichols, of course, denies having any in- 
volvement whatsoever in the Alvarez 
death. Arthur Welmas, while expressing 
sorrow over Alvarez’s murder, adds that 
“Alvarez didn’t know anything about be- 
ing an Indian. He had little spirituality. 
He laughed when we sang Indian songs. 
He was a biker and he rode with motorcy- 
cle gangs.” 

Regina Zokowski, a former mayor of 
Indio, remembers Alvarez as a bizarre in- 
dividual “who had exotic notions of start- 
ing up gambling, prostitution and drug- 
manufacturing operations of his own on 
Indian land.” She also recalls that she 
first met Alvarez when he came to her 
office to express his concern over the way 
tribal funds were being handled— not by 
Arthur Welmas, but by Joseph Benitez. 

Zokowski, who still serves on the Indio 
City Council, describes herself as a mor- 
alist who is opposed to gambling. When 
Nichols instituted gambling on the res- 





ervation, she was one of many city offi- 
cials who strongly opposed it and sought 
court action to close it down. Today, how- 
ever, she admits she has been won over to 
the Nichols camp. “In my opinion they’ve 
done nothing but help the Indians,” she 
says. “They had ‘nothing, and now they 
have a lot of potential. I have far more 
faith in the current management of the 
tribe. Arthur Welmas is a gentleman with 
a real Indian code of ethics, and the Nich- 
ols family is far more honest and sophisti- 
cated than the average person.” 

Bob Frye is another person who has had 
the opportunity to scrutinize Nichols. 
Frye is president of the Wackenhut Secu- 
rity Corporation in Coral Gables, Florida, 
the nation’s third-largest security firm. 
Wackenhut handles security for the likes 
of Cape Canaveral, and its board of direc- 
tors includes Clarence Kelly, former chief 
of the FBI, as well as former directors of 
the CIA, Secret Service and Defense 
Intelligence Agency. Frye himself is a for- 
mer FBI agent. 

One of the businesses John Nichols 
helped establish for the Cabazons is the 
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Cabazon Indian Security Corporation, a 
joint venture with Wackenhut that han- 
dles security at the reservation and bids 
for government contracts set aside for mi- 
nority groups. Before entering into the 
venture, Wackenhut ran a security check 
on Nichols. “He has a most unusual and 
controversial background,” admits Frye, 
“but we found him to be totally trustwor- 
thy and upright. We never would have 
considered entering into a joint venture 
with the Cabazon Indians if we had found 
evidence to the contrary.” 

Frye believes that Nichols is neither a 
leftist radical nor an exploiter lining his 
pockets. Asked how he viewed a piece in 
the Miami Herald that made strong im- 
plications that Nichols was involved with 
organized crime, Frye only laughed. 
“That reporter was running around for 
weeks doing that series, trying to link all 
these people on Indian reservations to the 
Mob. I think he thought he was going to 
get a Pulitzer Prize, but when the story 
came out it went thud. As we say down 
here, it made an excellent mullet 
wrapper.” 

John Phillip Nichols displays a cool 


intellectual calm to the public reaction 
over his involvement with the Cabazons. 
He is a portly, bearded man with a vibrant 
shock of white hair. His eyes frequently 
burn with a visionary glare. Should his 
character ever be transported to the Silver 
Screen— and there has been talk by one 
studio— Brando, unquestionably, is the 
only one made for the part. 

“The whole idea of reservations,” 
Nichols says, “was to reduce the Indians. 
Even today, they’re not allowed to handle 
their own money — the government holds 
it for them in a trust. They can’t raise the 
working capital to operate businesses. 
Their health programs are all handled, in- 
efficiently, by the government. The Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs has been a negative 
influence. We avoid taking any money 
from them. We’ve set up our own health 
programs with Blue Cross/Blue Shield, 
and our own credit unions for people who 
want to buy homes or cars. 

“Traditionally,” he says, “when Indi- 
ans accumulate sudden wealth, they react 
like the nouveau riche. They buy Cadil- 
lacs, have a good time, and then nothing is 
left for their kids. The most important 
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and unique thing about this tribe is that 
the members have decided not to distrib- 
ute their money but to reinvest it, to pool 
their wealth, and that’s the most basic 
thing you can do. The Cabazons who are 
opposed to us are people who have no con- 
cept of assets, only of cash. They don’t 
even live on the reservation. They’ve 
moved away to different towns. Their idea 
of using Indian lands to benefit Indians is 
to sell the lands and put the money in their 
pockets so they can spend it. 

“Here, we started out with nothing, 
and now we have $2.5 millioh in assets. 
We’ve incorporated both profit and non- 
profit corporations. We’re incorporated 
just like the state of California. We have 
our own judicial system, a judge, we issue 
our own hunting and fishing licenses. We 
could issue our own currency if we wanted 
to. We’re sort of like Sweden, a mixed 
economy on a social-democratic basis.” 

As for the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ 
opinion, a spokesman at the Riverside of- 
fice, when asked about John Nichols, 
stated: “We have absolutely no comment 
to make about that gentleman. The Caba- 
zon Indians have made the decision to en- 
ter into an arrangement with him, and 
hence they are no longer involved with 
this office.” 

For the Nichols family, getting the 
Cabazons on the road to economic devel- 
opment has been a long and hard-fought 
battle. “When we arrived in 1978,” says 
Nichols, “the reservation was totally 
landlocked. We had no access to roads, no 
water and no electricity.” About the only 
thing they did have, Nichols immediately 
recognized, was wide open space and the 
sovereignty of being on federal land. He 
also had a handful of Cabazons who had" 
developed sophisticated skills in weap- 
onry and security when they served in the 
military. He immediately set out to de- 
velop businesses that could exploit his 
only three assets. 

The Cabazons* first business, a mail- 
order cigarette business, operated out of a 
trailer. It was a flourishing success for 
about a year, until it was sent into bank- 
ruptcy by a 1980 tax law that prevented 
the sale of tax-free tobacco to non-Indi- 
ans. Their next venture, the Cabazon In- 
dian Casino, weathered four closures and 
a three-year struggle in the courts. At one 
point, a massive lawsuit and mushroom- 
ing legal costs forced them into Chapter 
11. “Basically, we did the same thing the 
Johns-Manville Corporation did a few 
years ago when those massive asbestos 
lawsuits and government pressures were 
threatening to put it out of business,” says 


Nichols. “We initiated bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings so we could continue operating 
and prevent the government from crush- 
ing us.” 

Once the casino and then the bingo par- 
lor became secure, the tribe developed the 
Palm Springs Regional Trap and Skeet 
Range. Nichols boasts over not only the 
success of this venture but the fact that it 
has already been recognized as a state-of- 
the-art facility. “Both the French and 
German shooting teams have asked us if 
they can train here for the ’84 Olympics,” 
he says. 

The most recent development, though, 
is the Indian Trading Center, a large per- 
manent swap meet, not of used goods but 
of all-new closeout items. This venture is 
being managed by Nichols’ daughter 
Candice. Next on the agenda is a truck 
stop and a hotel. Nichols also hopes to 
build a racetrack and bring in quarter- 
horse racing, skirting the control of the 
racing industry and organized crime by 
importing horses from France. 

And Nichols says he has already se- 
cured $750,000 just to do a research 
model of a proposed 640-acre waste- 
treatment plant, a project that may ever 
tually be funded — to the tune of $100 
million — by German investors who’ve de- 
veloped a new method of toxic-waste dis- 
posal that’s nearly 100 per cent effective. 
He also claims to be in the final stages of 
receiving a Defense Department clear- 
ance for building an arms-and-munitions 
plant — a claim verified by Bob Frye at 
Wackenhut — where he hopes to manu- 
facture specialized shotguns and machine 
guns that he’s already testing. 

But what of Nichols’ alleged involve- 
ment with organized crime? “The biggest 
problem with the white community is its 
own sense of guilt,” Nichols attests. 
“White people are always looking at any- 
one who is involved with a minority group 
that is achieving social change as being 
guilty of exploitation. Just because I’m 
white it’s automatically assumed that I 
must be Mafia or have those connections. 
You’re always guilty, and you’re never 
proved innocent, especially in the press. 
One time a reporter came in to interview 
me, and as soon as I introduced myself he 
said, 4 Oh, you’re the exploiter!’ 

“When we decided to set up a card- 
room, we had to solicit someone’s help. I 
had never gambled or played cards in my 
life. What did I know about setting up a 
casino? A friend of ours referred us to Leo 
Durocher, the famous baseball manager, 
saying that he could probably help us out. 
Well, Leo Durocher was one of my boy- 
hood idols. I didn’t know at the time that 
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he had once been expelled from baseball 
for a year for consorting with gamblers. 
So we hired Durocher as a consultant to 
help us set up the cardroom. He brought 
in a guy named Rocco Zangari. 

“Rocco had been handling baccarat ta- 
bles at Caesars Palace in Las Vegas, that 
kind of thing. He had a lot of the wrong 
connections, believe me. He’d been ar- 
rested once back in 1946 for not buying a 
gambling. stamp. In L.A. that probably 
wouldn’t mean anything, but out here it 
was enough to make him organized crime, 
and the papers said he was an obvious 
crime figure. But the truth is, I don’t think 
Rocco ever would have made it into the 
Mafia. He wasn’t bright enough. But 
eventually we fired hirti.” 

Mark Nichols chuckles as his father re- 
lates this tale. “This place is such a mom- 
and-pop organization it’s ridiculous,” he 
says, his eyes darting back and forth 
across the casino. 

“The night we opened the casino, the 
city police came out in force,” John Nich- 
ols continues. “They had riot guns, hel- 
mets. They were out sneaking up through 
the desert on their bellies. They really 
thought the Mob had moved into Indio. 
They busted in and arrested 1 18 people, 
including the head of the California 
Nursing Association and one of the heads 
of the Episcopal church.” 

Nichols believes that Congress will 
eventually pass legislation banning bingo 
on Indian reservations. But he’s already 
proved that bingo is more than just the 
richest parlor game in California. He’s 
turned it into a philosophical, ideological 
and economic tool, enabling him to take 
one California Indian tribe, organize it 
into a corporation, teach its members the 
ways of capitalism and the loopholes of 
democracy, so the Indian nation can oper- 
ate, internally, like a perfect socialist 
state, providing for the needs of all, while 
functioning outwardly like the Getty Oil 
Corporation. 

Nichols says he has no idea how Jong it 
will be before he is no longer needed by 
the Cabazons, or where he will go when 
that time arrives. “I have no idea, but our 
family will go as a unit wherever the 
winds call us.” 

By the time Congress finally takes 
bingo away from the Indians (the only 
body that can do it), the Cabazons, at 
least, should be standing on their own 
feet, operating a wealth of businesses no 
one will be able to legislate against. For 
the first time the Indian will stand victori- 
' ous before the white man, who will only be 
able to take away a battle cry which has 
already served its purpose. Bingol e 
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with a Fort Lauderdale, Fla., judge that 
the Seminoles could have a bingo hall, 
even though it was contrary to state law, 
the floodgates were opened for u wave of 
big-prize bingo throughout the U.S. 
Since then, Indian bingo operators have 
cropped up in a variety of shapes and 
sizes. 

In the pilot edition of Indian Finance 
Digest, Hazel Ebert, co-ordinator of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs’ Task Force on 


ily-style approach.” 

“Politically, Indian bingo should stay 
with this size,” says John Paul Nichols. 
“I feel that public opinion will surge 
against [the larger operations.] The com- 
mon citizen doesn’t like [the size of] 
General Motors. We have an advantage 
over charity bingo, but we’re not so far 
off that we can’t compete.” 

While the casino is 100 percent owned 
and operated by the Indians, the Bingo 




In the meantime, the Cabazons go 
about their every-day-but-Christmas 
bingo operation, more concerned with 
day-to-day issues of increasing atten- 
dance and fending off competition. 

Marketing bingo, Indian-style 
In spite of the drawing power from a 
rich and sophisticated Palm Springs au- 
dience nearby, the Cabazons must over- 
come resistance from a basically 
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1960 s Students for a DemocraUc So- 

ci ®f y, L s background sounds paradox- 
teal to them^tiem of wealth, Nichols vs. 
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an rasino- daughter Candice works in 

the bingo operation; and Robert is wor - 

ing as a cashier in the bingo hall. 

‘T 16 fe denc y°7amTSder Nich- 
ols S government determines when 

and how Indians will spend the monies 
it provides. But this tribal governmen 
decided all monies would be earne 
outside of the U.S. government and han- 
£ like a cooperative. It is the same as 
the] kibbutz philosophy used y 

fo 22"^. IS ."oi'a in Los Angolas M.g- 
Mark outlined the Cabazon 
sucre'ssed to dale: "We’ve been able to 
SS the Indians with 192 acres ot 

b&xsxzatt 
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will be expanding soon to about 150. 
And we pay more than any 

without discrimination. 


Chief Welmas adds: “Given the gross 

other tribe has that same growth pa - 

l * Weathering a number of early storms, 
including raids by local government of 
ficials endless legal wrangling and eve 
a moveTnto Chapter 11 bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings by the casino, the Cabazons a 
now, apparently, on the road to pr 

P t y \he newest facility, to. W ^ 
skeet range has grossed $250,00 
through June 1984: it anticipates a tota 
of $500 000 for fiscal 1984-85. The rang 

is run by fohn James, seemtary/haasurer 
and earning commissioner of the tnb , 
who, along with Welmas-has thehst say 
on what is done on the reservation an 
how monies are handled. 

The Cabazons’ biggest ™? ney ‘™® e ’ 
however, is the thriving Bingo Palace. 
Located just off Interstate 10 nr i the sum 
baked desert only 25 mi es east of Palm 
Springs, it opened m March 198 
grossed about $2.5 million in 
year. It reportedly will be free and c 
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Gaming S’ Wagering Bigness 


of its $254,000 building and start-up 
costs within the next seven months. 
This year, John Paul Nichols projects 
that it will net $900,000 on a gross of 
$3,8 million. 

What makes Indian bingo such a draw 
in Cabazon country is the sahie thing 
that has swelled its appeal nationwide: 
The size of its prizes. In California, for 
example, state law permits bingo play- 
ing only by recognized charity and non- 
profit groups; the top prize is limited to 
$250 per game. But because Indian tri- 
bal lands are under federal jurisdiction, 
they are not subject to state regulatory 
laws. (With California under the juris- 
diction of U.S. Public Law 280, Indians 
are subject to the state’s criminal codes, 
but have the right of sovereignty over 
their own civil law. It was under that 
interpretation that they opened the casi- 
no, and set up their own gaming regula- 
tions.) 

So it was that on a recent Friday eve- 
ning, in the smoke-filled, windowless 
hall that held about 400 patrons, an ex- 
cited murmur swelled to a crescendo as 
one lucky player shouted “bingo” and 
walked off with the evening’s grand 
prize of $5,000. 

Cash prizes as large as $23,000 have 
been won here and reverse jackpots of 
$10,000 are regularly featured on Sun- 
day and Wednesday evenings, with big 
value merchandise prizes also offered. 
During June, these included a Dodge 
Colt automobile, a trip for two to Paris 
and a golf membership in an exclusive 
Palm Springs country club. 

Crying “unfair competition,” church- 
es and c f Ler legal bingo-playing estab- 
lishments have put pressure on govern- 
or ‘j at all levels to outlaw the Indians’ 
high-stakes games. 

The games have a precedent, however. 
Indian bingo began in Florida on the 
Seminole reservation. When the Fifth 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals agreed 

'The federal 
government created 
Indian dependency... 

(so) this tribal 
government decided all 
monies would be 
* earned outside of the 
U.S. government and 
handled like a 
cooperative / 

— Dr. John P. Nichols, 
t administrator, 
Cabazon Band of 
Mission Indians 


with a Fort Lauderdale, Fla., judge that 
the Seminoles could have a bingo hall, 
even though it was contrary to state law, 
the floodgates were opened for a wave of 
big-prize bingo throughout the U.S. 
Since then, Indian bingo operators have 
cropped up in a variety of shapes and 
sizes. 

In the pilot edition of Indian Finance 
Digest, Hazel Ebert, co-ordinator of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs’ Task Force on 
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Cabazon Indian Casino lies directly across the parking lot from the Bingo Palace. 


Indian Gambling, explained that Indian 
bingo operations run the gamut from 
high-stakes operations (including those 
with a seating capacity over 1,000 that 
routinely pay five-figure jackpots), to 
“very small operations which may have 
been running for years, ma^ be one day a 
week with between 50 to ' 00 people a 
week. The biggest facility is located on 
the Seminole Reservation in Florida, 
with about 6,500 patrons a week.” 

The Cabazons take a middle-of-the- 
road approach to their bingo operations. 
“We try to make money off extras,” says 
Mark Nichols, “Admissions are sup- 
posed to cover prizes and overhead. 
Some Indian bingo parlors are going to 
$60, $70 or even $100 packages per 
night. But here, [the players] can get in 
for a $12.bargain package, although most 
choose the $18 regular prize package.” 
(A $28 double prize and $38 triple prize 
package are also available.) 

John Paul Nichols describes the oingo 
palace as “Somewhere between church 
bingo and mega-bingo. Mega-bingo is 
very depersonalized. Here, we can break 
even with just 225 in the hall.” 

In comparing the Cabazons’ bingo to 
huge Indian facilities like the Otoe Mis- 
souri Tribe of Oklahoma, whose hall 
seats 7,000, John Paul likens the dif- 
ference to that between smaller Las 
Vegas hotels and such giants as Caesars 
Palace. The elder Nichols adds, “Our In- 
dian gaming industry is like bringing 
the family to Las Vegas. There is a paral- 
lel to Circus Circus in tern s of that fam- 
ily-style approach.” 

“Politically, Indian bingo should stay 
with this size,” says John Paul Nichols. 
“I feel that public opinion will surge 
against [the larger operations.] The com- 
mon citizen doesn’t like [the size of] 
General Motors. We have an advantage 
over charity bingo, but we’re not so far 
off that we can’t compete.” 

While the casino is 100 percent owned 
and operated by the Indians, the Bingo 


Palace is under multiple ownership, 
with 55 percent owned by the Cabazons, 
22.5 percent by the Nichols family cor- 
poration known as Nicholodeon, and 
22.5 percent by Wayne Reeder, local real 
estate developer. Dr. Nichols holds no 
part of the family corporation, which is 
split five ways among his children. 

Watchful federal eye 

With the hue and cry raised by the 
states and various private and charity 
factions over Indian bingo, it is not sur- 
prising the federal government is con- 
sidering legislation to regulate the 
games, in the form of the Indian Gam- 
bling Control Act (H.R. 4566, co-spon- 
sored by Reps. Morris Udall, James 
McNulty and John McCain). 

According to Indian Finance Digest, 
“The bill establishes federal standards 
and regulations for the conduct of gam- 
bling within Indian lands, sets up strict 
exclusionary measures against possible 
infiltration of organized crime, and 
eliminates rigid profit-sharing agree- 
ments between tribes and management 
firms.” 

Reaction among Indian tribes has 
been divided. According to John Paul 
Nichols, the Cabazons support the mea- 
sure. Many other Indian tribes oppose 
the Udall bill, however, arguing they are 
sovereign nations. John Paul agrees with 
that in theory, but feels that such an at- 
titude is unrealistic and fears even more 
harsh treatment if some sort of federal 
legislation is not enacted. 

In the meantime, the Cabazons go 
about their every-day-but-Christmas 
bingo operation, more concerned with 
day-to-day issues of increasing atten- 
dance and fending off competition. 

Marketing bingo, Indian-style 

In spite of the drawing power from a 
rich and sophisticated Palm Springs au- 
dience nearby, the Cabazons must over- 
come resistance from a basically 
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Palace is under multipl e ow nership, 
with 55 percent ownecHp^theCabazons, 
22.5 percent by the iWfchols family cor- 
poration known as Nicholodeon, and 
22.5 percent by Wayne Reeder, local real 
estate, developer. Dr. Nichols holds no 
part of the family corporation, which is 
split five ufays among his children. 

Watchfiul federal eye 

Wim the hue and cry raised by the 
states and various private and charity 
fp^ions over Indian bingo, it is not sur- 
mising the federal government is con- 
sidering legislation to regulate the 
James, in the form of the Indian Gam- 
fibling Control Act (H.R. 4566, co-spon- 
fsored by Reps. Morris Udall, James 
| McNulty and John McCain). 

I According to Indian Finance Digest, 
I'The bill establishes federal standards 
\nd regulations for the conduct of gam- 
ming within Indian lands, sets up strict 
exclusionary measures against possible 
inflation of organized crime, and 
eliminates rigid profit-sharing agree- 
ments b^ween tribes and management 
firms.” 

Reaction aWmg Indian tribes has 
been divided. According to John Paul 
Nichols, the Cabazons support the mea- 
sure. Many other Indian tribes oppose 
the Udall bill, howev\r, arguing they are 
sovereign nations. Johy Paul agrees with 
that in theory, but feels that such an at- 
titude is unrealistic aid fears even more 
harsh treatment if sJne sort of federal 
legislation is not en/cted. 

In the meantim#, the Cabazons go 
about their ever\#day-but-Christmas 
bingo operationjmoro concerned with 
day-to-day issiJs of increasing atten- 
dance and fen</ng off competition. 

Marketing bjntgo, Indian-style 

In spite o/the drawing power from a 
rich and sophisticated Palm Springs au- 
dience nearby, the Cabazons must over- 
come resistance from a basically 
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Dr. John Phillip Nichols, the man whose 
master plan led Uu Cabazons to pre-emi- 
nence as one of the nation's wealthiest 
tribes. 

fundamentalist population in the small 
surrounding deser* towns, and the natu- 
ral antagonism of the church-bingo 
crowd. 

All but frozen out of general interest 
newspapers, which rejected their adver- 
tising after a couple of months because 
of pressures from church groups and the 
state, and limited on radio and televi- 
sion to advertising only the restaurant in 
their casino, the Cabazons have instead 
pinpointed certain target groups. 

They work with a small advertising 
agency in nearby Palm Desert, spending 
about $13,000 to $11,000 per month, and 
also advertise in three editions of the 
Bingo Bugle, a newspaper with a 50,000 
circulation in Ora lge, Los Angeles and 
San Diego countn s. 

The Cabazons also send out flyers 
with discount co ipons, circulate spe- 
cial flyers in 7-Eh ven stores promoting 
their Muscular Dystrophy Association 
charity games. They also have one bill- 
board facing 1-10 that has recently been 
the subject of litigation. 







With her hand at her heart, this woman has just 
evening’s top jackpot, $5,000. 

But the Cabazons’ most innovate S\ 
ploy^s in producing their own jradio tyv< 

show. Spurred on by Nichols, the tribe is n 
approached a series of local stations and app 
finally sold o^eir idea for a o$ce-a-week plaj 
hour-long talk show emana^ng from the pok 
“Bistro Restaurant” at th# Indian Casi- W 
no. Called “The PtWr^Hour” and air- sho' 
ing from 1 to 2 p.m. e$ery Thursday live that 
on NBC affiliate KOTV^he show’s host Pala 
is actor Cameron J^itchcrl sucl 

Given the nurpDer of celebrities who to n 
live or winter ij^nearby Palrr^prings, it of p; 
is not altogether surprising mat ftyers of U 
announce appearances on the show by A 
such name/ as Johnny Cash, Jonathan sior 
Winters ana Gabe Kaplan. shir 
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John James , gaming commissioner an d Cabazon secretary/ treasurer, John Paul Nichols (left) is project manager, his brother Mark runs so 


also handles the shooters at the tribe's trap and skcct range. 
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-;• .-•Y.^ made on the air, apparently, it falls with- 

in legal bounds. 

Bingo as ‘therapy’ 

■ ir. : :\- t . .:%$?' , - In addition to attracting the solid cil- 

: ^ ^ i • '•$%■ -1 •<* v* izens who enjoy bingo and poker as part tui 

of Iheir regular recreation, Dr. Nichols Ca 
' '. ■ has also gone after some highly unusual lav 

rH'»rV. ’ - 'te^ J patrons. 

?AXt^':* W4~ : Given his background in social work, 

■'Wli. - *■' ' % ' jupj Nichols does mailings to nearby profes- 

:' '^t'v4t'° - t./ 111 * Jfe$3 sionals in the mental health fields and its 

'" actually gets referrals by psychiatrists in Ca 

' ; ' '• ° the area who urge certain of their clients 
’’ t to play bingo as a socializing part of 
; their therapy. Nichols also says that the 

i Bingo PalaS also draws members of lo- 

J'Rp • *’ cal Alcoholics Anonymous chapters. 

K d :1. * r -i. . *£4>3&g i=; “Within reason, gambling can bo 

therapeutic,” he says. 

... -'' "^Ssl On the one hand competition for th 
'/ E' HEE ? P-.'t N < , close-in players has slackened with the 

• .- . ' ■ :, P closing of the Indian Bingo Village of the 

.• • '• '*M Morongo tribe, about 50 miles west in fir 

^ Banning. On the other hand, increased tu 
-M0 : i competition comes from Rincon Bingo 
in Temecula, about two hours distant, 
and the Seqyan Bank of Mission. In Cor- 

With her hand at her heart, tltis woman has just cried “Bingo” and emerged with the ona Del Mar, about the same distance C 
evening's top jackpot, $5,000. away. 

As a result, the Cabazon tribe has just 

But the Cabazons’ most innovative Still, in Dr. N’. :hols’ mind, the celebri- embarked on its first tentative busing b} 

ploy is in producing their own radio ty value is secondary; what really counts program. Using two 17-seater shuttles, bi 

show. Spurred on by Nichols, the tribe is reinforcing a id expanding audience in June the Indians began to bring locals hi 

approached a series of local stations and appeal by interviewing regular local in from the nearby communities of Des- 

finally sold their idea for a once-a-week players, and by explaining the rules of ert Hot Springs, Cathedral City and Palm 

hour-long talk show emanating from the poker, pan and low ball. Springs. According to John Paul Nich- 

“Bistro Restaurant” at the Indian Casi- Why did the radio station go for the ols, however, the program won’t be 
no. Called “The Players Hour” and air- show in the firrt place? Dr. Nichols said really successful until the buses carry 

ing from 1 to 2 p.m. every Thursday live that since the Indian Casino and Bingo more than 30 per busload, 

on NBC affiliate KCHV, the show’s host Palace drew more than 5,000 monthly, A few Orange County tour groups also di 
is actor Cameron Mitchell. such demographics were good enough have patronized the facility. Expanding 

Given the number of celebrities who to mount this admittedly unusual type this program will be especially impor- 

live or winter in nearby Palm Springs, it of programming in the wide open spaces tant if the Morongo tribe’s bingo opera- 

is not altogether surprising that flyers of the Desert Empire. ’ tion reopens, as Dr. Nichols anticipates ci 

announce appearances on the show by A Federal Communications Commis- it will. 

such names as Johnny Cash, Jonathan sion (FCC) inspector has listened to the; (In April 1983, the Morongos opened a 

Winters and Gabc Kaplan. show and pronounced it “borderline.” $2 million facility, hosting an average of ju 
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/o/m Pau/ Nichols (loft) is project manager, his brother Mark runs 
the Bingo Palace. 


So long as no mention of “money” is 
made on the air, apparently, it falls with- 
in legal bounds. 

Bingo as ‘therapy^ 

In addition t<^mtracting the solid cit- 
izens who enjoybingo and poker as part 
of their regular recreation, Dr. Nichols 
has also gyus after some highly unusual 
patrons. 

Give/his background in social work, 
Nichore does mailings to nearby profes- 
sions^ in the mental health fields and 
ac^ally gets referrals by psychiatrists in 
thp area who urge certain of their clients 
Y P la Y bingo as a socializing part of 
r heir therapy. Nichols also says that the 
Bingo Palace also draws members of lo- 
cal Alcoholics Anonymous chapters. 
“Within reason, gambling can be 
therapeutic,” he says. 

On the one hand, competition for 
close-in players has slackened with the 

S n Bingo Village of the 
)ut 50 miles west in 
ther hand, increased 
; from Rincon Bingo 
t two hours distaiii. 
k of ‘Missions in Cor- 
t the same distance 

uway. 

As a result, the Cabazon tribe has jus- 
embarked on its first tentative busin, 
program. Using two 17-seater shuttles 
in June the Indians began to bring local : 
in from the nearby communities of Des 
ert Hot Springs, Cathcfclral City and Palm 
Springs. According /o John Paul Nich- 
ols, however, the Program won't bo 
really successful u/til the buses carry 
more than 30 per/isload. 

A few Orange Qpunty tour groups also 
have patronize<Mhe facility. Expanding 
this program yul be especially impor- 
tant if the MdFongo tribe’s bingo opera- 
tion reopen/ as Dr. Nichols anticipates 
it will. / 

(In April 1983 , the Morongos opened a 
$2 million facility, hosting an average ol 
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1,000 per night, with a minimum nightly 
giveaway of $20,000. Their management 
contract with Indianapolis busi- 
nessman Walter Justus called for the 
Morongos to receive $500,000 per year, 
in return for his building the bingoliall; 
after that, the tribe would get only 5 per- 
cent of all profits. As a result of that 
agreement, bitter battles raged within 
the tribe, and the operation shut down.) 

The difference between the Morongos’ 
and Cabazons’ management philosophy 
underscores the apparently unique 
working environment the Nichols fam- 
ily enjoys. 

“From an employee relationship, we 
have developed into two families work- 
ing together,” John Paul Nichols ex- 
plains. 

Another difference is that on the Mo- 
rongo property, only 25 percent of the 
more than 100 people who worked in 
the bingo parlor making $4 per hour 
were Indians. At the Cabazon facilities, 
any tribe member can work there, if they 
so choose, at wages ranging from $5.50 
to $7 per hour. 

Because of its admittedly lower-key 
approach in gaming, the Cabazons 
“have not experienced a whole lot of 
direct heat out of Vegas, ’’comments bin- 
go parlor manager Mark Nichols. 

However, there has been interest by at 
least one major bingo machine manufac- 
turer to place its equipment in the 
Cabazon facility. But because federal 
law prohibits gaming machinery on In- 
dian lands the tribe is resisting such 
overtures. Given the amount of litigation 
the tribe has experienced as a result of 
its first gaming venture — the Indian 
Casino (a cardroom) — it is hardly sur- 
prising they are staying out of the bingo 
machine territory. 

Located across the parking lot from 
the Bingo Palace, the Indian Casino, 
which preceded the Bingo Palace by a 
couple of years, has battled city, county 
and state government. The subject of 
three raids, it finally sought the protec- 
tion of Chapter 11 voluntary bankruptcy 
proceedings. But in spite of its traumatic 
first few years, it has recouped to the 
tune of $900,000 gross in 1983. 

Began in a trailer 

The cardroom was an outgrowth of the 
Cabazons’ first commercial venture un- 
der Nichols' guidance: a flourishing 
smokeshop business, started in a 24-foot 
by 60-foot trailer. It was forced out of 
business by a 1980 tax law that pro- 
hibited the sale of tax-free tobacco prod- 
ucts to non-Indians. 

When the nearby city of Coachella 
voted down a proposed cardroom, the 
Cabazons decided to get into the busi- 
ness. Unimpeded by local ordinances 
on their tribal lands, they reasoned, a 
draw poker, pan and low-ball casino 
would prove to be a good investment. 

In response to the raids on the casino 
by the city, the. Cabazons claimed the 
city had encroached upon reservation 
territory and illegally annexed part of it 
in 1970. In two separate hearings before 
Judge Laughlin Waters of the Ninth Cir- 
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cuit District Court in Los Angeles, it was 
determined that the 1970 annexation 
was not legal, and that city laws did not 
apply on Indian territory. 

Then Riverside County got into the 
act, claiming that as an arm of the state it 
had the right to regulate the cardrooms. 
Two days before the Bingo Palace was to 
open, the county staged its own raid. 
Back went the Cabazon tribe to Judge 
Waters, first to obtain a temporary re- 
straining order and then a preliminary 
injunction against the county. 

As it now stands, the state of Califor- 
nia has joined the county in its suit. The 
Indians, in turn, are seeking a perma- 
nent injunction and are countersuing 
Riverside County for $12.5 million in 
civil rights damages. 

‘Tm sure we'll be granted a perma- 
nent injunction because of precedent," 
says John Paul Nichols. "The Ninth Cir- 
cuit court has already said that Indian 
bingo is legal.” Cabazon commissioner 
James adds that the county had already 
contradicted its "no-gaming" policy 
when it allowed the resort community 
of Elsinore, located within its bound- 
aries, to have a full-blown cardroom fa- 
cility. 

"If we win our case, we’ll stop, but the 
other side will probably appeal. And 
we’ll appeal if we lose. So, because our 
ca£e is further along in litigation, if the 
U.S. Supreme Court decides to hear a 
case concerning Indian bingo, it will 
probably be ours," notes Dr. Nichols. 

John Paul Nichols traces the some- 


Cars line up outside the Bingo Palace. 

what-litigious history of their gaming 
establishments to the involvement of 
baseball figure Leo Durocher, who had 
been hired by the tribe as a consultant 
without the prior knowledge that he had 
once been suspended from baseball for a 
year for consorting with gamblers. In ad- 
dition, Durocher brought in the tribe’s 
first casino manager, Rocco Zangari, 
who had handled baccarat tables at Cae- 
sars Palace. Quoted in Los Angeles Mag- 
azine, the younger Nichols said that 
Zangari was regarded in the area as an 


‘obvious crime figure. But the truth is, I 
don’t think Rocco would have made it 
into the Mafia.” 

When the Cabazons eventually fired 
Zangari, they also realized that the casi- 
no was $250,000 in the hole, and they 
are now suing him for that amount. Very 
shortly afterwards, the casino started be- 
coming profitable, but there were not 
enough resources to pay the back 
payroll taxes due. As a result, the tribe 
filed for Chapter 11 bankruptcy protec- 
tion in December 1981, and have been 


given until April 1985, to pay the 
$153,000 owed. 

With California Gov. George Deukme- 
jian recently having vetoed a stud poker 
bill, and without such games as $2 
blackjack (which is pk yed on the Indian 
reservation in North Dakota), the youn- 
ger Nichols foresee* only a limited 
amount of casino (cardroom) expansion. 
Still, toward that end, the tribe has held 
discussions with potential investors, 
none of which has materialized. 

Another enticement to potential in- 
vestors could be the projected quarter 
horse track. John Paul Nichols estimates 
that the facility will require from $8 mil- 
lion to $12 million; so that investors can 
secure their money, investments, ide- 
ally, should be in the form of package 
deals. Traditionally, however, such ar- 
rangements have been difficult on Indi- 
an lands, because aR Indian tribes are 
immune from suit. Then, if a tribe de- 
cides to waive immunity, should it be 
sued and a judgment issued, it can sim- 
ply refuse to permit myone to enter its 
lands. 

Nichols’ rationale is that broadened 
acceptance of gaming will open the way 
for municipal and state governments to 
get into the field as a means of increas- 
ing revenues. As a result, Indian-run 
gaming ventures will continue to ex- 
pand. Ultimately, Nichols feels that 
tribes like the Cabazons also benefit the 
gaming industry as a whole: Rather than 
displacing existing markets, it encour- 
ages new ones. G3 




„ (Continued /rom page 35) 

How much input do you provide? 
Bandierini: I think dependency upon 
u the supplier is beginning to diminish 
. 4 oday in the context of the supplier mak- 
» *he recommendations for this game 

v * >s#mp The states themselves are 


and sell as much of it as it you can. When 
you are supplying a service, however, 
you want to optimize what is best for 
that customer and technically and fi- 
nancially sound for your company. 

GB: Realistically, where do you see the 
industry going in the next two or three 
years? People have been making all 


look at all of the racing facilities 
throughout the country, the same kind 
of reduction and attendance has taken 
place. So it’s not the fault of off-track 
betting. I think here in New Yo4c, to the 
contrary, off-track betting has een a 
blessing for racing — without it, the rac- 
ing facilities would find it very difficult 
o maintain their level of profitability. 


philosophy of experience, that is, all the 
resources behind the particular sup- 
plier, the track record of the supplier 
with respect to their systems and the 
financial resources of that organiza- 
tion— those are substantially more im- 
portant than the fact that you may obtain 
a contract on the basis of a low bid. 

Because of what I view as a short- 
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Reservatson Boon 



By DAVID FREED, 

Times Staff Writer 

INDIO— After a long day of toil- 
ing and broiling under the desert 
sun, heavy equipment operator Jim 
Bass is ready for a little after- work 
action. Climbing into his new pickup 
truck with his wife, he heads for the 
nearby Cabazon Indian Reserva- 

tion. . , 

There, inside a windowless, 
brightly lit hall that opens every 
evening, Bass plays bingo twice 
weekly with as many as 500 others,' 
.nearly all of them non-Indians. But 
the type of bingo played here on the 
desert east of Palm Springs hardly 
resembles that offered by the area’s 
churches and posts of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

The 21-member Cabazon band, 
which began hosting bingo games in 
March, doesn’t give away canned 
hams, toasters or savings bonds as 
jackpot prizes. Jackpots often total 
more than $1,000 In cash and have 
been as large as $13,000. Next door 
to their bingo hall, the Cabazons 
also offer gamblers a round- 
the-clock poker parlor featuring 24 
green felt-covered tables in a room 
decorated with paintings of weath- 
ered, ancestral warriors. 

'Just Like Las Vegas’ 

"This is just like Las Vegas,’’ 
marveled Bass, 39, on a night when 
he and wife, Sharon, spent $80 in 
bingo cards and won $200. "Only 
this is closer than Las Vegas.” 

High-stakes Indian bingo, a sim- 
ple and shrewd money-making 
venture that began six years ago on 
a Seminole reservation in Florida, 
has blossomed into a financial boon 
for the Cabazons and more than 60 
- of the other 289 recognized Ameri- 
can Indian tribes in the continental 
United States. 


' Under sovereignty granted by 
century-old treaties, the Indians are 
legally exempt from restrictive 
state gambling laws that limit bingo 
jackpots, and are luring players by 
the thousands with prizes that have 
1 been as large as $50,000. 

No fewer than six of California’s 
84 tribes are offering big-stakes 
bingo, most with financial backing 
from non-Indian management com- 
panies. As many as 30 other Califor- 
nia tribes are considering hosting 
games as well, according to the U.S. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Reducing Joblessness 

Although less than wholeheart- 
edly committed to the idea, bureau 
directors see reservation bingo as a 
means of reducing tribal unemploy- 
ment and dependence on Indian 
federal welfare programs, which in 
1984 are expected to total $2.4 
billion. 

Unemployment among the 
755,000 Indians who live on reser- 
vations is estimated to be as high as 
75% among many tribes. On some 
participating reservations, unem- 
ployment has been more than 
halved through bingo -provided 
jobs, according to bingo proponents. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
March formed a 13-member bingo 
task force that next year is expected 
to recommend regulations stipulat- 
ing how the Indians can best spend 
their bingo proceeds. 

Proceeds, indeed. The Seminoles, 
for example, netted about $4 million 
last year from their three bingo 
halls in south Florida. Oklahoma’s 
Please see BINGO, Page 3 
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Continued from Page 1 
land-poor Pawnees have grossed 
$500,000 this year from bingo, while 
the Cabazons predict annual bingo 
profits in excess of $800,000. 

, But while several participating 
tribes have found new financial life 
through bingo, some surrounding 
charitable organizations tradition- 
ally dependent on the game for their 
income have gone out of business, 
bitterly insisting that Indian com- 
petition is unfair. 

^Law enforcement also has ex- 
pressed disfavor, saying that parti- 
cipating tribes are being manipulat- 
ed by greedy white men who take 
advantage of the Indians' unique 
status. 

‘Authorities Jn California have 
tried without success to challenge 
Indian bingo in court and are con- 
tinuing their judicial efforts to close 
the games. Investigators, mean- 
wjiile, have predicted that partici- 
pating reservations will become 
mob -controlled, Las Vegas- style 
gambling centers if the games are 
permitted to go unchecked. That 
prediction, however, would appear 
so far to be based more on suspicion 
than hard evidence. 

/It's like honey,” explained Rob- 
ert Corbin, Arizona's attorney gen- 
eral. “Where you have big money, 
it's only a matter of time before you 
have organized crime.” 

•^But if the Indians are fearful of 
exploitation, one would never guess 
it- by the number of bingo games 



A view of the action with about 

that have cropped up throughout 
the nation. 

Riverside County's Morongo In- 
dians claim to offer the nation’s 
richest Indian bingo, giving away 
new cars each week and a minimum 
of $20, OCX) each night The tribe's 
largest jackpot has been $42,000, 
according to general manager Rob- 
ert Ingenito. Each player pays $45 
for the right to play 26 games of 
bingo, with each jackpot no less 
than $1,000. 

Since April, -when the Morongos 


300 players, most non-Indians. 

began hosting bingo on their 
parched 35,000-acre reservation 
along Interstate 10 near Banning, an 
average of 1,000 players have 
packed the $2- million, 29,000- 
square foot concrete block of a 
building that the tribe refers to as its 
..“Indian Bingo Village.” 

The Cherokees are using a former 
textile factory in western North 
Carolina to host bingo. As many as 
3,800 players attend their twice- 
monthly sessions. Busloads of play- 
ers from as far away as Alabama, 


New York and even Canada have 
ventured to the reservation 50 miles 
west of Asheville in the quest for 
bingo riches. Last month, in one 
night alone, the Cherokees gave 
away a $50,000 jackpot and an 
$18,000 Cadillac. The per-person 
entry fee was $250. 

The Fond du Lac Indians near 
Duluth, Minn., pack as many as 350 
non-reservation players into the 
trjbe’s community center four times 
each week, while hundreds of play- 
ers at the Lac Court Oreilles Reser- 
vation in Hayward, Wis., each have 
p*id $10O in entry fees for the 
chance to win $10,000 jackpots. 

# In Arizona, competition to attract 
bingo players is intense among the 
Papago, Pascua Yaqui and Yavapai 
tribes. So adamant are the Pascua 
Yaquis that when Atty. Gen. Corbin 
this year unsuccessfully sought 
passage of a bill making it illegal for 
non-Indians to participate in a res- 
ervation bingo game, tribal leader 
Anselmo Valenzuela vowed to make 
non-Indian bingo players “honor- 
ary Yaquis.” 

The estimated 1,300 people in 
attendance on the reservation that 
night cheered. .. w 

“We’re basically left defenseless 
because we have no court authority 
to monitor these activities,” Corbin 
said. “Meanwhile, our charities and 
churches are hurting.” 

That damage has been felt in 
eastern San Diego County, where 
Please see BINGO, Page 22 
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Continued from Page 3 
bingj» on the Barona Indian Resei 
vatic n has been blamed for endin 
bingo at the Lakeside VFW po: 
and or taking a sizable bite out < 
bing> crowds at Our Lady of Per 
petu il Help Catholic Church i 
Lakeside. 

Two weeks before Barona bing 
openfed in April, more than 30 
players went to "giveaway" bingi 
night at Our Lady in which televi 
sion bets and calculators were givei 
away along with cash prizes. Week 
• ly attendance now averages a little 
more than 100 while the Barona: 
; bavd attracted an- average of aboul 

' Rte s t0 it3 ‘ evening games 
The I VFW canceled -its games in 
Junet as weekly crowds dwindled to 
about 60. . 

California law aiio'ws only non- 
profi ; organizations to conduct bin- 
go games and restricts jackpots to 
no more than $250 per game. The 
Baropas, whose evening visitors 
pay a minimum of. $15 to play eight 
bingy boards, have given away 
e^e-igame payoffs as large as 
$19,000. 

"I(s human nature that the peo- 
P* e ® lould go after the big money,” 
fligrn d Joseph Thogmnrtin, who has 
run pur Lady's games for seven 
year! "(The Baronas) have taken 
all the cream and candy off this 
game." 

So) enticing have the Baronas’ 
jackpots been that the tribe is 
building a new 54,400-square-foot 
bing 9 palace to hold 2,000 players, 
man^ of whom already travel each 
night from San Diego, 30 miles 
away, to the tribe’s rocky, remote 
reservation. • 

"The Indians themselves are no 
less poble a charity then the veter- 
ans land the church ladies and 
whatever,” said Donald Harrison, a 
spokpsman for American Amuse- 
ment Management Inc., a Los An- 
geled-based company that adminis- 
ters the Barona games. “This issue 
is frequently characterized as the 
Indians versus the charities. It real- 
ly is a battle among charities, (and) 


the Indians represent one. We don’t 
wish any charity harm.” 

Elsewhere in California, Indian 
bir. go is being played on the Tachi 
reservation south of Fresno, the 
Bishop reservation in Inyo County 
and on the Santa Ynez reservation, 
nvc miles northeast of President 
Reagan s ranch in the mountains 
eas . of Santa Barbara. 

In most cases, including the Ca- 
baz-jn and Barona games, the tribes 
rec< ive slightly more than half of 
th 2 bingo money they take in. The 
proceeds are split with white man- 
agoment companies that more often 
than not construct the massive ' 
bing d halls, contract for security 
guards, buy the necessary bingo 
equipment and hire the needed 
personnel. 
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assured of an equitable split. 

'.•’he Morongos, for example, con 
tractcd this year with an Indianapo 
lis businessman, Walter Justus, wh< 
offered to build a bingo parlor or 
lan l belonging to tribal membei 
Clive Miller. By a 150-149 vote, the 
730-member Morongo band agreed 
to a contract giving them 51 % of the 
annual bingo profits up to a total of 
$500,000. Upon receiving their 
$500,000, the Morongos’ share 
woulc decline to only 5% of the 
proceeds. 


Aft;r approving the contract, 
tribal members each received a 
check for $342.50, according to 
tribal Chairman Robert Martin. 
That represents an initial $250,025 
payment toward the $500,000. 

“Th it’s all we’ve gotten so far; we 
haven t seen any other money,” 
Mart.n said. "It's not a fair split, 
particularly when the bingo hall is 
making a lot of money— easily more 
than $. 00,000— every week." 

Martin said tribal members also 
are bitter that only about one-quar- 
ter o.: the more than 100 people who 
work for the bingo operation are 
Indians, with most making approxi- 
mate! $4 per hour. 

The Morongos hope to negotiate a 
new contract with Justus next 


l 
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month, one 'that will assure the 
Indians 60% of the proceeds from 
\ bingo played on their reservation. 
Justus 'declined to return repeated 
telephone calls from The Times, 

. although tribal members said he has 

, . been amenable to a renegotiation. 

A few tribes, traditionally suspi- 
. cious of white entrepreneurs, have 
shunned outside help. 

, Eugene Martinez, chairman of the 
1,600-member Paiute band in Bish- 
op, said the largest jackpot his tribe 
*a its twice-weekly games is 
e crowd averages only 
about 50 players. y 

, . "We're tribally owned and oper- 

• oted; it s low profile and we want to 
- «gP, il that way,” Martinez said. 

• We ve been approached by all - 
f kinds of groups wanting us to 

i expand with their help, but nobody 

, out here is looking for a fast buck.” 

' But bucks-pure and simple-are 
;.what prompted the Florida Semi- 
? noles to develop bingo in 1977. 

What cleared the way for the 

Omln/tlAn f .,1 . 


"Gambling is not something all 
tribes can look to ; it isn’t the 
hallmark of any active economic 
development, but it> will help in 
some cases," said John Fritz, a 
Department of Interior deputy as- 
sistant secretary for Indian affairs. 
Our position has been that tribal 
governments are, in fact, govern- 
ments. We wanUhem to strengthen 
themselves so that they can control 
their own destiny.” 

And if that interferes with the 
interests of non-Indians, such as 
churches and VFW, posts, it will 
have to be accepted, said Fritz, who 
is himself part- Western Cherokee. 

Reid P . Chambers, a Washington . 
attorney and former Interior official 
whose law firm represents several 
Indian tribes' presently sponsoring 
bingo games, agreed with Fritz. 



~ "iiiui agreed 

p a V derdale - Ela- judge 
. that the Seminoles could run a bingo 
« E? 11 ® ve ? th °ugh it is contrary to 
i Florida laws. The appellate court 
ruled that laws prohibiting actions 
: , can be enforced on Indian land, but 
rules that merely regulate were not 
applicable. • 

‘Another similar reinforcing court 
ruling came in December, 1982, 

: after San Diego County Sheriff John 
F. Duffy threatened to raid planned 
bingo games on the Barona reserva- 
tion. 

. The 9th Circuit Court of Appeals 
held in that case that because bingo 
is legal in California, the laws 
regarding it must be considered 
civil and regulatory in nature, rath- 
er than criminal and prohibitory. 

• ii Justice Department ear- 

lier this year attempted to address 
the question of bingo legality by 
proposing, a regulation that would 
have given states control over res- 
ervation gambling operations. But ‘ 
former Interior Secretary James G. 
Watt threw out the proposal. Watt 
' said the proposal was counter to the 
Reagan Administration’s Indian 
policy, which stresses cooperative 
.business ventures between tribes.- . 

' and outside interests. **■ — 




Other Choices 

"Even if the Catholic Church 
can t run its bingo, on Tuesday 
nights, there are other ways for the 
Ghurch t° raise money," Chambers 
said. The overall value furthered 
by Indian bingo is the right of a 
group of people to maintain a’sejia- 
rate society and find some way to 
finance it" “ - - * 

However, the California attorney 
general's office is convinced that 
Indian bingo, is wrong and has 
mterceded in a pending Riverside 
~ounty court case that officials are 
confident will eventually end big- 
-itakes reservation bingo in Califor- 
nia and nationally. 

Officials believe that the courts 
have yet to consider a series of 
longstanding federal laws giving 
states the authority to regulate 
reservation matters that are not 
internal in nature and have not been ' 
the subject of congressionally im- 
posed regulations. 

U.S. District Judge Laughlin E. 
Waters in Los Angeles is expected 
.‘,o rule in the case early next year. 

"We wouldn’t object to tribes 
developing economically, but it is 
important to consider what enter- 
prise is being used to get there,” said 
Rudolph • Corona, a deputy state 
attorney general in San Diego. "The 
people of California in 1976 amend- 
ed the Constitution to allow bingo 
’for charitable purposes only.’ Indi- 
an bingo is strictly gambling, it is 
not charitable." 
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By MIKE KATAOKA ‘ v ^ 

; Indio-CoachellaBureau . 

- v A federal appeals court. rul- ; 
ing that exempts California Indian 
tribes from paying taxes, on cigar 
rette sales may clear a $2. million 
, ' tax' debt supposedly owed by con- 
, sultants to the Cabazpn Indians in 

'/•/ The decision' also raises, the 
possibility thaf:the:?Cabazdns 'may 
get back in the cigarette business.; 
Ruling last Friday on ‘a case 
i jl, brought by the Gherrtehuevi Indi- 
an Tribe, the 9th II S; Circuit 


Court of Appeals; found that Cali; 
fornia iav does not require a tribe 
to pay the state Board of . Equal- 
ization; cigarette taxes. 

■*. ~ . The : Chemehuevis. w ho have 
a reservation alonglhe~C6r6rado 
River near Lake Havasu., sold 
cigarettes as a tribal business and 
charged the lO-cent-a-pack tax 
but, starting in 1977, did not pay 
the collected taxes' to the state; 

, ■ > ■ Tfie' .'Board . of s Equalization* 
the California entity in, charge of 
sales tax. collection^ Had sought 
back tafces from the Chemehuevis 


based tin a Washington .state case 
-decided in, 1980' by the U, S./Sui ; 
preme Court. .* •'•'V s . Vi 

Concerning the Cabazons; th< 
board has administrative proceed- 
ings pending to collect about. $2. 
million in back ; cigarette ; taxes ' 
from John Philip' Nichols and his' 
son r John Paul NiCiiplsi The two 
men are non-Indian consultants to 
the Cabazon Indians,,, which dper/ 
ated a smokeshop untii 1980. 

The senior Nichols current! 
is in state prison for diagnostii 
evaluation , to help decide his se 


tence on two counts-. of' murder, 
.solicitation. -His son was unavail- 
able for comment yesterday; U \ 

/ Glenn Feldman, a Washing- 
qh, .D,.G;, -lavyyef 5 yho represehts* 
the Cabazons', said the . appeals 
: court ruling “will make that case 
1 (against, the Nicholses) moot/’ 

I . The Chemehuevi decision es~ 
! tablishes conclusively that ‘ “rio“ 
taxes were due oil those cigarette 
sales in the first, place,” Feldman. 
Jsaid. ; v ‘ .-V 

. . * Deputy Attorney General 

i James Cuneo said he was not. 

( V* - ' l r- • *" c - 

[J.,. 1 _ ^ : 


prepared to comment specifically 
- on how the Chemehuevi decision 
•affects the- Cabazons, but- “I see 
nothing in the. ruling that would 
bar- collection of cigarette taxes 
from individuals.” .. '•! '■ , i 

/ ^ In. the Cpemehuevi case,. the 
state- initially won, in U.-S. .District 
; Court. vvhen.a' judge hiled- that the 
California tax applied to Reserva- 
tion sales of cigarettes technically 
•was being' imposed oh non-Indi-- 
ans,; Federal law precludes direct 
state' taxation of Indian tribes.. , 
Ai.-:.. The- -appeals court - in , San? 


Francisco, however, reverted: the j 
lower court ruling by making 2 k '! 
.distinction between ' California’s ’ 
cigarette tax law and Washing 
: ton’s.' v--* .v - s A •• • . 

In California, unlike'Wasfiihg-/ 
ton, there is no requirement that 
ai seller pass along a tax to buyert,- 
eyen- it the buyers are'subjectrtp: . 
state taxation/ 'Judge/ Stephtili 
Reinhardt wrote in his appeals 
court- opinion./- " -< T l- - 

Ordinarily, the seller would; 
have ‘ to pay the state - cigarette 
, . (See CABs^lsfa^aaeJB^) *2 



Gabazon . 


| ^ ' “(Froin Page B-l) • ; 

; tcS’eSfwhether or not he- imposed 
it^cm buyers. Since the seller in 
the federal court case is a Califor- 
nia- Indian tribe, the state cannot 
collect the tax, Reinhardt con- 
cluded? 

; “Obviously, we’re very 
pleksed'with the court’s decision,”’ 
said Feldman, the Cabazons’ law- 
yer" - ’ — - * 

t *. \ * ’ k ■ 

> n Feldman said he; had filed an 
anjigis, . Curiae (friend of > the 
court) brief in, the Chemehuevi. 
case on behalf' of -the Cabazons 
and- three.; Northern California 
tribes-— the Bishop Tribe; the Big 
p $&J?and and the Lone- Pine 
Band. v ' • - ' 

“.The 9th Circuit agreed with 
lUpn; we outlined right- 
down 4he line;” Feldman said; 
i Cabazons had operated a 


lucrative tax-free cigarette busi-f 
ness on their reservation until thef 
U. S. Supreme Court ruling inf 
1980. The smokeshop folded after, i 
California authorities began s6iz- 
ing shipments of cigarettes bound 
for shops operated by, othen Indi- 
an tribes. 

Efforts to continue cigarette 
sales through a’ mail-order busi- 
ness failed and . the * corporation 
that operated the' smokeshop, 
Cabazon Indian Reservation Sales, , 
InC., filed for bankruptcy^";" - 

The building- that had been 
used for the smokeshop was con- 
verted into a poker ' club, , which 
now operates: Under a Chapter Ip 
rprganizktibn plan filed yyith the .; 
u. S. Bankruptey 'Court.'.','. • 

- The stkte Roardof Equaliza- 
tion attempted to collect about ' 
$1.8 million in back taxes by filing , 
as a creditor in the separate bank-, 
ruptcy case involving the pokerl i 
club./- • -v- : „. ’’ ! 

“The bankruptcy court , con- 1,1 


:luded that if any back taxes are 
lue, then the state could not try to 
; collect , them from the Cabazon 
s band or any of the. current tribal 
. enterprises but there because the 
; Cabazon “cigarette enterprise op-* 
erated under a separate: tribal 
/corporation- and only that corpo-: 
‘ ration was liable' for taxes,” Feld- 
man said. . , ' ■ • 

... After losing the bid, for back 
taxes in' court, the: state Board of 
i Equalization attempted ", to . collect 
them from- the : Nicholses, ” 

“That matter has been before 
.the- state Board of .Equalization 
for several, months without ahy 
action,?’ Feldirian said V. . _ 1 

1 - The state claims" the; back 
taxes owed now. approaches. $2 
million because of interest and 
; penalties, Feldman said. The Ca- 
bazons have insisted all along that 
‘ they owe' the ; state nothing? 

,| Jim Bertrand, an official with 
1 be state Board ' of- Equalization’s 
i ffice in San Bernardino, could 


not be reached , for ' comment , on $ 
the status? of the Cabazon case. | 
“iPsa little too . early to -start ] 
thinking about' starting up the ,cig- a 
arette; business aghinj” said John* 

' Jaiiids; ketnretarydrbasuiref of the! 
Cabazons’ tribaL council. M 

could gp : - to; the U.S. / Supreme 
Court and be modified, he said. ; 

; : , . i James alsp said that it wouid 
bd Unwise to launch a riew ciga- .? 
reite busing; y?htlb , the tribe? still' 
is tied up in., bankruptcy court , 
ftopi debts' incurred by the origi- 
' hat business. ,,. ’ - ' • >. , • .!' 

.1 HWUfe-- it is possible” the && 
basalts & afioke-’s 

shop, any-/dmais§ion of that is at ' 
least; thre^pJtinthS away, he said;,.:' 

..v; ; judgg^Miphnrdt. wrote that ‘ s 
the rulihljlirlpfor of the Cheme- 

^hueyis-y?pk|d r {fet prevent the, Leg- a 

isiature ftom passing a law that I 
would appty/the state tax to the 
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Adviser to 
in Murder-for-Hire 

By JOHN KENDALL, Times Staff Writer , ' 

‘The- 60-yeam-old adviser to the dents ofthe Coachella V alley. 


Cabazon band , of Mission Indians 
has been arrested in Indio and. 
boohed on- Suspicion of soliciting 
two police, informants to kill from 
one to four or more persons. - 
John Philip Nichols, a non-Indi 


% Nichols was held without bail in 
Riverside, Cotmty' Jail’ in. Indio 
while investigators prepared to ask 
. the district attorney’s office to 
issue a complaint. If he is charged, 

Nichols is, ejected to be arraigned 

an 'iured t'a "guide efforts of the Tuesday. . ' . 

24-member hand to become finan^. • Indio- Police Capt. Carl Kennedy 
cially ■ independent, was arrested- said, the initial information about, 
late Wednesday afternoon at. a the case came to police from a 
motel where, investigators said, his . confidential informant who agreed* 
. conversation.; withahe infomdnts ' .to work with investigators by re r 
was recorded " •' , “V cording, a, meeting with 'Nichols, 

. *. Police declined tb disclose the Kennedy -said police, have not de? 

. identities of ;the* siigposed/^ctiiris/V- • t«®iteed a motive for , the alleged- 
usitil they can be notified, hut it ' * Plot- • . . \ • . , , . J . ' . 

w is learned that some ' of 'those ; But, he v said, police hav| been 

tti med o^taperecordingsareresb'.,- ' .. . .1 se# FLOTJ»«* 


-^V^“ -y> “•W, l-*.- 






’(•..c. vx -V >, " . 





9 

e _ 

, , ,y. " , 

'Continuedf rbmPagel . ; 

f oinable to connect the purported 
murder/fdr-hire / proposal; leading, t 
. -to,. Mc&0%) arijest withvthe' uttr 
/solved July, 1981,. execution mur- 
V.ders ; pf • a former' Cabazon tribal .. 
/•cJficiaT.and twaothefs'jn HaiicHo 
.JMirage.-;.. / ,/./ .• 

Jj The'yibtiirts; Alfred Alvarez, 32, 

; . Batiicia Castro, 44, and Ralph Bog- ' 
ell, v 42, "were found -shot td death oh . 


_ j. 


m 



-t 




rV 


ffJt; 

, y”" 

the patio of a ramshackje/hoiisd/'' 
Alvarez Had been vice-cKairmhnhf ^ 

• fhe Cabazon Tribal Council; and 
/ security chief /of the' i ’tnbe > S;.p6,khh^; 
<»sino4)n^.li700-^c^^elviitidn.‘' ' 
.; adjacent tbdndio ." ’} -tiff, t 

Shortly before his death, 

: told -the Indio Daily News, that? 
feared-for his life. Aitlr^t&h mr 
ders, his sister,. Linda Strdet'errSi^ . 
that Alvarez b"eUeved;thah,noh/fii J ^ 
;dians /iruniting . the *casihp;/we?% * 

/; i The/ldllingi were*. Investigate^ •- 
without. kucoeSs. by/ theptivef^idei%-; 
County 'she® 's' office, bu6bfSBial'‘ V- 
.interest 'in. trie 'mtirderk' was?f|e ’i' 
newed last ' year when/- Jimmy: ' 
'Hughes, -.a 27-year-.bld‘ ex-Afjhy/'|;, 
Ranger, told authorities that.he hacj j 
been a payoff -man' in the Alvarez/.^ 
case, •• ’i-**"'- ^ -i 
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I n rlov in n r ... . 

.. /’ / Hughes,, security . director _of .the^/;/ 

' fCabazon ^aad^asirib ; arid' Jjaigo! 1 ‘ 1 
: , operations for fo'ur years untilearly 
1984,’ reported tliat he had been.. 
instrUcted-in Nich'olsT presence- to 'r j 
/' jtake $25,000Ho. the mountain cdm^r -J. 
f /mUnity of IdyUWildln, trie : sUhuhbi*t;;d 
' of 1981 ind to give the; inoney^tb-a / . 1 
i man.: there as partial payment; for; ; 

J trie. Alvarez killings. 

^Hugrieswas-jbinedby Indid resN/V 
! ! dent Peter Zokosky,- a retired arms/ ' 
J. consultant ,who had 'served 5 as ,a; 
■/^Volunteer, financial adviser;’ to/the; , 
i Cabazon -band; in demanding /a/.., 
1 renewed inyestigatibn .into the-Al-// 
; varezmurders. '<' Ci 

\ -..The Riverside .-Gount^ 'sheriffs. v* :J 
; office and/the state Department of - .v 
-/Justice responded and started in- 
;.;quines;,iBut after, months- Without^ 
^anhouticecF results, Hughes, went: ; 

. , public with. his , charges/ last QctQ'--/y 
:* ,ber, then/l'oft|ipe'*;state.tZok6sky^/ 
later: /moved tq/ the ’, Lpk/a^geles/y , 
area./- V“-‘J ’/; . A //‘, ■ k ' 

At the time of Hughes' stateraeht' /f 1 
/ to the media, John Philip; Nichols 
>. was reportedly out'. of the state, but / 

. his son, John Paul Nichols, pr oject;./ 
i mariager/fpr the 'tsuoa^tt^ahd,/ / 

| / denied thecharges/arid:denburicbd 
i trienia's' , ‘garbage. ,i *//' - ;f. dij 

toeputy.Ait3f.''0^.‘§feaft^F^y !; 

! man confirmbd/iri, a telephone,^ ; inV-, 
y ^ndeMr/^m r S&riL:t>iegq on Pridajrvi 5 
Ir that • 

;.; - the'stdfe.Departafent of/ JUsticbifs '.'-' 

*’ /lookirigiritq;thbtrireemurderk-Bdt/-,- 
! /he said, 

j. does not appear to b;e related' ^to " ’ 
f Alvarez matter.” 
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Rincon reservation 
1 bingo operation shut 

| RINCON INDIAN RESERVA- 

\ TION (AP) — The high-stakes 
f bingo operation at the Rincon In- 
dian Reservation has shut down, 

, leaving a handful of winners with- . 
i out prizes and about 60 employees 
j without their final payroll checks. 

; - Meanwhile, the state attorney ; I 

i general’s office in Sah Diego says 1 
it is investigating the tribe’s bingo 
’ operation because of allegations 

j of mismanagement; ’ , ■ - . 

: ■ ’ Max'Mazzetti, vice chairman' 

j of the Rincon Tribal Council, says 
j S the bingo operation has ' lost 
[ • >. $500,00Q over the past six months^ 

'/ . and shut down because there was | 

no money to pay winners. " | 

< A scheduled $12,000, payroll ! 

j last week went unpaid and several ° 

[ players who received new cars as 
f. prizes are being threatened with 
, repossession by the dealer,-, who/ 
.* has not been paid by bingo offi-'j. 
y ■ ^cials for'the carsr- * ■ 

r ’ • . Manager, Charles Schlegel 
said he hopes to reopen the bingo 
I hall in July under a new contract 
• , ‘ with the tribal council. He said he 

i • • /hopes to restructure what he de -,0 
\ 1 : , scribed as an unrealistic. ^salary J 
1 ] - schedule, which paid hall workers 1 
, ,an average of $9.40 art hour.; - l 
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Cabazon leader scoffs at report 

Official denies tribe has gambling ties to organized crime < 


By JOHN HUSSAR 

. . Desert San Staff Writer ; ]!' 

INDIO — Cabazon Indian Admin-' 
istrator' John Paul Nichols on 
Wednesday labeled as “hogwash” 
and “politically motivated” accusa- 
tions before- the House Interior 
Committee that the Cabazon gam-- 
bling business has been infiltrated 
by organized crime. 

California Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Rudolf Corona, testifying in 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday on legis- ■ 
lation to allow state and federal' 
agencies to regulate reservation 
gambling, said the Cabazon oper- 
ation is a prime example of why 
legislation is necessatry. 

“The most dramatic example of 
organized crime involvement is 
that posed in the; Cabazon tribal 
gambling operations,” Corona said. 

Nichols said the statement was a . 
"matter of semantics. When we 
, found out there were several people ( 
in organized crime involved out 
here, they were quickly terminated 
< i . I had no prior knowledge . . ” 

Nichols, 31, said the Cabazons: 
support a bill by Interior Commit- , 
tee Chairman Morris Udall, D- 
Ariz., that would give the Interior 

- -f’;\ 


Department regulatory authority 
qver tribal-directed gambling. 

' ■. He said the Cabazons decided not 
to appear at the Interior’ Commit- 
tee hearing. “We felt, ■ politically, 
we should keep a low profile. Our 
attorney in Washington/ Glenn 
Feldman, was there, however,” he 
said. . !' • i <„.| . 

Other tribal representatives 
around the country testifed before 
the Interior Committee Tuesday, 
arguing that legislation against 
Indian gambling would sharply 
thwart economic development for 
the nation’s tribes. 

Corona said Udall’s bill should 
not be enacted because the courts 
eventually will straighten out the 
situation. He also- said the bill 
“totally fails to provide adequate 
safeguards hgainst the intrusion of 
organized crime.” At least some 
state control should be granted, he 
added. 

In 18 states, 81 tribes are running 
high-stakes bingo games that are 
unregulated because courts have 
held the states have no regulatory 
authority on the reservations. 

■ Robert Martin, chairman of the 


Morongo Band of Mission Indians in { 
Banning, testified in favor of Indian 
self-regulation to keep out criminal 
elements. He said 101 members of 
the tribe were involved in the bingo 
operation, which brings in an aver- 
age $70,000 a month. . j 

Bingo income for the Cabazons 
also has been profitable, .Nichols ' 
has said in the past. S 

Nichols recently took over 1 

administrative duties for his father, j 

John Philip Nichols. » 

The elder Nichols was sentenced 
to four years in prison last month 
after pleading no contest to charges 
he arranged contract murders for 
two people. No one was injured in i 
the plot that authorities said was 
unrelated to tribal business. The 
elder Nichols had been the Caba- 
zons’ financial adviser since 1978. 

Corona mtioned the elder 
Nichols, in his appearance before 
the Interior Committee. 

Corona also cited an April tele- 
cast of the ABC-TV program . 
"20/20,” in which the younger 
Nichols was ' questioned about 
accepting “a $50,000 loan from 
well-known organized crime asso-j 
date Tommy Marson.” / 

But Nichols said Wednesday that j 
Marson had no dealings with the 
tribe. He said the “$50,000 was a 
personal loan to me from Mrs. Mar- ! 
son, Roberta.” 

When tribal leaders learned of 
alleged organized crime ties of one- 
time casino manager Rocco Zan- 
gari, "he was fired,” Nichols said. 

“When we found out who they 
'.(organized. crime figures) were, we 
totally dissassociated ourselves 
from them. Remember, that was in J 
1981,” Nichols said. 

“In fact, they were banned by us . 
from ever coming on the reserva- 
tion,” he said. 

Nichols accused Corona of mak- 
ing untrue statements under the j 
privilege umbrella of a congressio- ’ 
nal hearing “or we could sue his 
pants off.” 

Nichols said Corona “is not an 
unbiased person. He is in serious 
litigation with us.” 

Nichols was referring to the Cali- 
fornia government’s attempt to ■ 
overturn a 1984 federal court ruling 
upholding the right of the Cabazon 
and Morongo tribes to hold 
for-profit games, which are con- 
trary to state law. 
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CRIME ON INDIAN RESERVATION - GAMBLING 

Gambling on Indian Reservations within the Central 
District of California began in 1980 with the opening of a card 
near Indio, California. This parlor featuring poker, pstn 
and low-ball was opened by the CABAZON BAND of Mission Indians on 
their reservation land which lies within the City limits of 
Indio, California. This card parlor was raided and closed by the 
Indio Police Department but reopened by virtue of a restraining 
order against the City of Indio by a Federal District Judge in 
Los Angeles, California. This order to remain open was later 
reaffirmed by the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals. In 1982, this 
gambling operation was expanded to include bingo. JOHN PHILLIP 
NICHOLS, his wife and three sons, were hired as the manaaeme 
personnel by the CABAZON BAND. NIC HOLS hired [ 


and his assnniafop 


4. — — j, •*-*-'* i 

the on si ght manager of the parlor, f 
including] 

Jar<J luem-meu as alleged organized crime individuals or 


; — ^ — xuuivxuua 

associates. Subsequent to the opening of the card oar lor. 
information was received which indicated' 1 


” T inuiuuucu I Jhad loaned the 

CABAZON BAND of Indians $90,000 towards o pening the card parlor. 

I T.T— I t-y a I I * I - « ^ ~ 


Dwas fired by NICHOLS and 


J filed a breach of 


H was 


contract suit which he won. NICHOLS maintained that! 

repaid in full . Members of the NICHOLS family have been seen in 
the company of I l and another associate' 


u j. i ujiwwici uoouuiaLo i i 

NICHOLS was f subsequently arrested by the Indio, California Police 
Department in January 1985 on a murder charge for which he was 
convicted. He is presently serving time in the State 
Penitentiary system. His wife has since died and the 
bingo/gambling parlor continues to operate in Indio, California, 

on a relatively modest scale managed by I 1 the 

I | of JOHN PHILLIP NICHOLS. It is not known if the former 
association between NICHOLS and the above identified individuals 
continues. No recent information has been received to indicate 
that it does exist. It is known that local bookmakers frequent 
this establishment including one bookmaker described as an La 
Cosa Nostra (LCN) associate. 


This document contains neither recommendations nor conclusions 
of the FBI. " It is the property of the FBI and is loaned to 
your agency; it and its contents are not to be distributed outside 
your agency. 
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CRIME ON INDIAN RESERVATION - GAMBLING 


The next Indian gambling operation to begin within ±hfi_ 
Centra l District of California was a bingo parlor opened by I 

,J °n his own land on the reservation of the MORONGO BAND of 

Mission Indians between tfre towns of Banning and Cabazon, 


California. 




is a member of the Mo: 


f: 


:ONGO BAND. An 
and the MORONGO 


intra tribal dispute arose between [_ * w * w *,^ 

5^° ° f J nc ^ans_and a vote of th e members of the~MORONnn* Tawn" 
closed the I I bingo parlor. | | 

We r e i.^P? o y n ^ re< 3 uen h this bingo parlor but no association was 
established between them and the owners. 


Following this closure of this | bingo parlor, the 

MORONGO BAND of Mission Indians opened a new bingo parlor in 1983 
on their reservation land at Cabazon, California. This parlor 
was mandated by a tribal vote and was initially operated by a 
three member OPflURittss of Indians — in — connection with managing 
partners | — I Two other partners, 

I I Were killed in an a i mi ano 

■erash at Cabazon, California, in October 1984. Since thS, the 
managing part ners ha<s a ven ded to include several individuals 

°| ■ ■ k-F Rancho Mirage, Cal ifnrnTa 

Reportedly | nas a Jcnbvpi association with 

-s ^ ~ 3 1 J i • i « « _ . 


an alleged oooxmaker with known relationships with Organized 

crime individuals in Los Angeles, California, Las Vegas, Nevada, 
Chicago, Illinois, and Denver, Colorado. This particular bingo 
Pf r t° r “ as enjoyed tremendous success and is operating seven 
nights a week at near capacity. 

Another bingo parlor has also been operating in the 
Central District of California operated by the SOBOBA Indians on 
their reservation land near San Jacinto, California. This bingo 
lias opened and closed on three different occasions over 
f the P^st^two years apfl has Hnst reppened and is beincr operated bv 
I I and I — \ a SOBOBA Indian. \ ^ 

nas interest'll so in' a card clutTat Adelanto, California, and — 
Commerce, California. There is no known organized crime 
affiliation or connection at this time in regards to this bingo 
parlor. 


Information received by Los Angeles Division of the FBI 
from various sources over the past few years has indicated that 
on more than one occasion, there have been effortSTnade by 
organized crime subjects and associates to gain some type of 
control or influence over the operation of Indian bingo. These 
efforts have been made due to high volume of monies changing 
hands in these parlors. Recent information received in August 


[ 


1986 from a 
bookmake r] 


confidential 


_ source has advised that Los Ancre les a-rp.a 
Jand another Los Angeles bookmaker! I 

^4* ■( <! u J j * 1 


have been attempting to move into bingo operations in 







CRIME ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS - GAMBT.TNft 


California including Palm Springs, Ca lifornia, area and San 
Diego, California, area. Reportedly, | | was attempting to 

invest $100,000 in this bingo operation! Previous information 
received at Los Angeles reflects that I 
associated or aligned with [ 


ipfc 

v — T i, a Los^Angeles 

Organized Crime f igur e and that i t is supposition that I 
could be representing ‘ ‘ 

the bingo business, 
reflected that 


'J 


] 


. . in his endeavors to move into 

'revi ous information received at Los Angeles 
lhad made efforts to get into the bingo 

^ Mai <i«n4> .. J J M _ 


business in several areas of the country including Seattle, 
Washington; Los Angeles, California, and San Diego, California. 
Additionally, information received from another confidential 
source in the Spring of 1986 reflected that the BARONA tribe of 
Indians who had been operating a bingo parlor in the San Diego, 
California, area had been making phony jackpot payments to Los 

Angeles Organized Crime figures as directed by \ — 

This BARONA Indian tribe bingo parlor has since been closed down 
and has been taken over by a completely different group of 
operating individuals. 


. .In conclusion, it is pointed out that the State of 
California several years ago opted under Public Law number 280 to 
assume jurisdiction of criminal matters on Indian reservations. 
California is one of .the few states in the United States that 
exercised such option. Consequently, there are no Crime on 
Indian Reservations (CIR) type investigations conducted by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in California unless the type of 
criminal activity involves some form of embezzlement or fraud 
pertaining to federal money or the federal government such as 
fraud against the government investigation. This leaves 
investigation of . criminal matters on Indian reservations up to 
the local authorities. In this regards, the investigations are 
handled primarily by the Sheriff's Department covering the 
Particular area of the Indian reservation. The Los Angeles 
Division of the Federal Bureau of Investigation maintains a close 
liason with the particular Sheriff's Departments covering the 
Indian reservations asset out above as pertaining to their 
investigations concerning gambling matters and organized crime 
influences or connections into these gambling parlors. 
Additionally, the Los Angeles County Sheriff's Department also 
maintains a unit that follows gambling activities including 
operation of bingo parlors on Indian reservations. 
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Date 11/5/86 


TO : DIRECTOR, FBI 

\ 

FROM : SAC, LOS ANGELES ’(198D-91) 

SUBJECT: CRIME ON INDIAN ’RESERVATIONS - 
GAMBLING { 


Re Bureau airtr.il to All SAC's 9/10/86. 

Enclosed herewith for the Bureau are original and three 
copies of Letterhead Memorand’im (LHM) as requested in referenced 
airtel . 

For information of the Bureau, Los Angeles has responded 
to similar requests over the past few years in regards to 
gambling activities on Indian Reservations specifically in the 
area of bingo and card clubs. Los Angeles Division has 
recommended that the problem of Indian bingo be addressed either 
at a legislative level or by a regulatory agency. There is no 
question that organized crime has to some extent extended its 
tentacles into Indian bingo, however, the extent of the 0C 
influence is unknown due to lack of specific details. This OC 
influence however could become a problem of major proportions in 
the years to come due to the fact that such operations of bingo 
parlors by the Indians is a lucrative source of monies. 
Additionally, no specific authority for investigating this area 
or any particular regulatory statutes exist. As the reservations 
attempt to set up or expand such bingo/card pe.rlors, they would 
be expected to reach out for a person who is knowledgeable in the 
gambling field which could lead to some type of organized cr im e 
influence. 
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$cha^1^fe^ * 

l'nwt»^D^^p5ailndlaffi* 
%M^P«m^m^%^cUons 


cts'opera^ 

|Mt$a 

iQiPIndian 


1 


i •mHg&m?. wiMEo»i 

tdo^XGe^l^ pfesenf at trie * 

ga^er^jtn^ sWr^S \ ia%l3D83 *|g- . 
Realise it was a matter "of statewide- 

. itrtUniU .’fWrt namKUVlib^ 


^awarej)fapy:pre^ui:e„fiom chary 


• plain 

■fortable^cilities .tbanPffered>y 


justice. - John gpul .-Stevens 
Tasked Feldman,. “Whpt'if the rec- 
reational ; services ^included 4he 
.opportunity to consume.driigs?^. 
prostitution?” 3 v.;-£ 

_,,^_ r Feld ma n replied suchcrimH 
nal activities could be stopped by\ 
'state laws orpy existing regula- 
’ tion Of- tiie reservations by .the 

I U. S. '-Interior Department “The 
secretary- of rnteribr is. not going 
to allow outrageous activities on 



d organized ,cnm& Was 

>fl ttriiptpk. a rofl !j 'fMeft - 


average, prize at the Cabazon-bimr 
Sooperation was $184, based-pmik. 


'wmmeimte&m,. 


’haps*tii€se operations shoul d tij» # 
subject to - truth-in-advertisiiffl & 
.^sometixneS m 
* promise cars; pjekup truck^^dafe .11 
.and.'thousandsof dollars in jack? 4a 

i^ n V nSioc” 4 ”?'* V??~V~~ -*11 

r%'S?^ es !se«to *? «*»k k&> *§■ 
I .-_ ‘Bingo games on the reserva-; Mr: 

Itions-of the Gabazon*and 
(tribes are for profit and^tflgifj <•* , 
jackpots include new (arsTirupK^! t\ 
’boats 'and cash : pnze 3 .'in 1 tite'tifbiF . .’ 
sands. ^ i.y ...*..■ ’, 

\ - Walstoh “said participants can_, 
win $15,000 for one game m-sorae 
instances, 2nd' he safd'the* 
player spends $84- in an evening at 
.one Indian bingo hall. 

;j,,r$But. Feldman saidthe .offiei^ofe 
jthe.big top prize is misleading;. He? 
;Said during, a. four-month .jgriod 
in 'T984 the average ' jaefegek 
.awarded at .the .Indian^bingoJ 
-games was $150. -*.«sn,. 'b4~~k~?.~ 
silr injustice’ Antonin Scalia Tasked . 
Why, the tribes . do not limij- JShjg 
rgames:to $250 so they wouid« com- 
4p.ly with California law, 

’3$ He said California is outlaw-- 
ing one. form of gambiihg,-Jathefei 
.than, imposing regulations improper t 
jerly over Indian affairs! “irthink l 
[California.' is - prohibiting high- \ 
[stakes bingo, not regulating bin- * 
go;” : 1Scalia- said. -vs "-sev-*. 
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ulation of bingo games onTesdP - 
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1 .-"Walston said there v wj&?tifiJ? 

ffi“ ,st ^9“ ;pvei*. !what ^he fpro- • 
posed federal law should do. The. 
Interior Department," 'which "over- < 
sees Indian reservations/f^rg# 
bmgo games for the'tribes'buttire'*- 
Justice Department wanted 
er regulation, Walston said. 

.T .^J^stice Sandra Day O’Ccnnor ■ 
^id. You don’t . concede that^e’C 
(federal) government ,encobi i a&§ i 
bingo?” . 

-^s -Walston .replied there- is~«a- 
pronounced ambivalence” oibveB^ 
thf issue T among federal pffjsigjgc* 

an ^opinion In several months^Ph** • 
whether to "uphold or reverse a- ‘ 
U. S. 9th Circuit Court of 'Appfiais 
decision, issued in February,# 
which ^said the Indians have, T)aiiT -■ 
fcherent sovereign 'right’ -to eoi-* - 

,IHot a. . . ’i 


— • w* vi^* ' w .tuir* 

uuct gambling on their territory^T 

I. The appeals court, agreed 
with the U. S. District Courtlh Lc|['“ 
(See BINGO, Page B-’5 )= ov 9« 
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By ANDREW NELSON * . 

The Press-Enterprise 

. . ?eh. .*22; : 'i985;* ..was, a ,big .day 
. f dr. memhety tiie £pboba , Band 

of the. Mission, Indians: 900 eager 
gamplersfrbm as'far away : a!s San’ 
Diego flocked to the. -reservation's; 
new bingo hall to" , vie for prizes 
that included a . Cadillac and 
$ 2 o;ooo. - ; u . . j. - 
s 3ingo, i^th ate^ potential for , 
- jobs and profits, seemed to .be a 
Solution to the poveriy and’unem- 
, pioyment oh the tribe’s 5;055,-acre, 
preservation. „ V 
f*. But . a ia u 1 1 i m i 1 1 i on ;d olia r 

-I. _ * • m . If .. “ . ' .£ W 


nat suit, '^estgrn v ^Recreational 


-V i.The.’hoihiihny.:' is^seeking . re* 1 
; iml>ursenient ^ construction an<§8 


resemtioh;;^id ‘R(^(hey Walkel® : 
^esteih’s ^ah Jacint^based law-jl 

9 - ^ ^ ^ ^ i ^ * m * * -i ■ 

. '(.• -Walker.said a decision on the'; i 
petition 22 ; l 


V^e;%bob^Ml^^ prigin^l 


/^iigfi; exp^tatioM;/ • \ 
.‘V wps ; filM; Ihl 

! >" Juiyi 1986/ the’'.case 'has .spawned- 1 ’ 
/dounterrClaiih& otherilawsuityiand/ 
complex a^^'^mh^yefs^jahd.'ds!:' ' 
still in the federal coiirt 'system' in - 
i;os Angeles.';' • - v. - •-. • ;; ^ -t/* 

Gurrentiy,> (the .two sidfe; are, 
engaged in j'jprfedictional/joust-..'. 
ing,” said the/tribe’s lawyer,- ., 
George Forman of Berkeley.' The v 
hall is still operating after a series,-: 
of open jngs;and hlosuri&tovbr The 
past three' yeatsi.; r? 

JDec/7; ^wheh.aj petition to dismiss ; 
. a coun ter^ciaim filed^ 1 hy. ohe of* v 

origi- 


tribetb' I 

i ^AWyhlid/be&tise/the cofitracO 
•heyer was > approved ; by tite Bu*f. 

.the federal government ; chaige<o. - 
with the responsibility for Indian- §"'- 
Jribe^.//^ /’I 

/ ;‘Also, the indians contend theft 
tribe never ,was notified of West-;| 
jeEhts parinetyhip 1 with .Indian Bin- § 
go Consultants. ./V/- ./I 

.-Thersuit also charges the<l 
companiesnwiilfuilyvmisapplied”.! 
more ' than \$1 « million, in -bingo/ 
revenues and seeks;: an v money | 

” (See LAWSUITS, Page~£5F : j| 
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counter-suit against thntribe tw ' 
breach of contract The coon 
eventually ruled in the trtbes .fa- 
vor and Western proceedwlto n^ 
its claim to recoup its $15 million 
investment . . • - 

Earlier this month, the bu-:^ 
Earue ,, Native Amerl- -- 
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Poker ... 

(From Page B-l) 

the Cabazon cardroom and 
prompted Speer and tribal leaders 
to think about expansion. 

riSpeer said Desert Oasis has 
been successful .In attracting a 
“htgh-caliber clientele” from the 
Coachella Valley and the Lbs An- 
geles area but the size and atmo- 
sphere of the club pose limita- 
tions. 

John Paul Nichols, Cabazon 
tribal administrator, said of Speer, 
“He feels that he is very con- 
strained in marketing with the 
existing physical facilities and we 
agree with him.” 

• Desert Oasis offers draw pok- 
er; lo-ball poker and pan, the card 
gambling allowed in . California 
cities. .like Gardena and Bell Gar- 
dens under local ordinance. 

‘"'(Construction is set to start in 
Mayon a 30,000-square-foot build- 
ing,- including a 10,000-square-foot 
nightclub. The existing 7,000- 
square-foot cardroom, built origi- 
nally as the Cabazbns’ discount 
cigarette business in the late 
1970s, will be converted into of- 
fice; jspace, Speer said. 

—If financing comes through 
an&'; construction proceeds on 
schedule, the expanded club — 
doubling player capacity to 250 — 
should be open by next January, 
Speer said. 

1 . But before anything happens, 
the -Cabazons need to settle the 
protracted Chapter 11 bankruptcy 
case by paying off creditors 
through a $200,000 loan ‘to the 
tribe from Southwest Gaming Inc. 

w».Nichols said the major credi- 
tor 4 he Internal Revenue Service, 
has been paid the $62,500 claimed 
in back taxes. Speer said his com- 
pany-advanced a portion of the 
loan to the Cabazons for the final 
IRS “payment. ’ 

The original . IRS debt was 
$160,000 and has been trimmed 



by a series of payments over the 
past four years, Nichols said. 

The Cabazons’ second-largest 
creditor, the state Employment 
Development Department, has 
claimed $37,000 in employee ben- 
efit payments which is to be paid 
from the loan. 

-Non-governmental creditors, 
mostly Coachella Valley business- 
es who have provided goods and 
services to the casino, would re- 
ceive 70 percent of what they are 
owed, according to the proposed 
settlement. 

Under Chapter 11 proceed- 
ings, .a debtor is allowed to re- 
main in business while a repay- 
ment plan is drawn up to satisfy 
creditors. The tribe, citing casino 
debts of $567,577 owed to 45 cred- 
itors, and assets of $123,859, filed 
the bankruptcy case Dec. 10,T981, 
slightly more than a year after 
what was then called the Cabazon 
Indian Casino dealt the first hand. 

Nichols .said incompetent 
management caused the downfall 
of the poker business and he has 
admitted a mistake in his hiring 
of Rocco Zangari as the first man- 
' ager. 

; ' Zangari, who was fired Nov. 

15, 1981, sued for breach of con- 


tract claiming he was owed 
$260,000. Zangari’s lawsuit was 
transferred from Superior Court 
to U. S. Bankruptcy Court and, in 
court papers, Zangari and Nichols 
accused each other of mishan- 
dling casino funds for personal 
profit at the tribe’s expense.* • 

Ultimately, Zangari’s claim 
was dismissed and he received no 
money, according to Bankruptcy 
Court records. 

, Speer, who had a background . 
in“ casino management arid mar- 
keting in Las Vegas, entered into 
a contract with the Cabazons in 
July 1986, and renamed the poker* 
club the Desert Oasis Indian Casi-' 
no to avoid confusing its location 
with the town of, Cabazon to the 
west. 

Before Speer joined the Caba- 
zons’ gambling venture, the con- 
tract was approved by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and his back- 
ground was cleared by the Feder- 
al Bureau of -Investigation, .court 
papers show. 

The Supreme Court case still 
was pending when Speer took 
over but hfe was optimistic about 
the poker club’s future. He pro- 
jected at the time that the tribe, 
initially guaranteed $225,000 a 
year, would net $700,000 annually 


,hy the. end, of the five-year man- 
agement contract. . . 

The terms of the renegotiated 
contract, contained in the reorga- 
nization plan filed with the U. S. 
Bankruptcy 'Court, guarantee the 
Cabazons $765,000 on the first 
$3,656,000 or less of gross reve- 
nues 'in the first year. 

The five-year contract takes 
effect when the expanded casino 
is, completed. 

* „ The tribe stands to- gain a 
percentage of the gross revenues 
exceeding $3,656,000 based on a 
specific formula. In addition, the 
management firm agrees to pay a 
$65,000 annual fee to the tribe for 
cashier services provided by trib- 
al employees. . 

7 ’* “We’re really enthusiastic 
about this,” Speer said. If all con- 
tract options are exercised, he 
said, Southwest Gaming* would 
‘ 'manage the" Desert Oasis Indian 
Casino for 20 years. 

' ' A statement in the bankrupt- 
cy file says that “although the 
Casino still does not show a profit, 
'in part, because of large capital 
"outlay, casino operations continue 
to significantly improve.” , k , 

* •**> The ^Cabazons’ Bingo Palace 
", next to Desert Oasis is a separate 

operation that does not involve 
Speer. But he said the exterior of 
n that;building'will be upgraded to 
-/match the architecture of the ca- 
sino.' *' 

* • Nichols said there are no lo- 
cal commercial cardrooms com- 
peting with the Indian casino, but 
Coachella Valley country clubs 
typically have private poker 
games in their club houses. * 

, t “We have to make enough of 
an," architectural statement as a 
destination resort to get that cus- 
tomer out of Rancho Mirage and 
;Palm Desert,” . Nichols said. 
“We’re competing against the club 
houses that exist at places like 
The Vintage and Monterey Coun- 
try .Club” \ 
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3 million 


! ’ < - p By MIKE kATAOKA. ^ 
j. ■; , The Press-Enterprise , 
i > GABAZON INDIAN' RESER4 * 

1 VATION — Poker-foir-profit onja-- > 

< aian land is possible because of a- ; r 
t . U: S, , Supreme . tourt . ruling iff ’ ’ 
t February 1987. }•' • ■ 

\ It could become fashlonaBlei 
‘ If. the U. S. Bankruptcy Court In / 

: San Bernardino Friday approves d:* ■ 

• proposed settlement tb end tiiel";* 
> Cabazon Band of Mission Indians-' 

| cardroom^nkruptcy case. t ' 
: ' Do n, Speer, wh ose Las Vesas^ - 
f’ baser TtfB^Kes? Gaming I0 :>‘ 
manager the 'Obsert Oasis indiair 
- Casino fOcthe\abazons, plarisTtoc- 
] spend at least $3 million to cpjg . 

! Vert the tribe’s modest cardroom;*. . 
; near Indio into a piush nightciufic; 

, offering ‘live entertainment 1 and?’ 

' gourmet dining along with the" 
poker; games. r P. 

' . The-SupremVcdprt held tiia£ 

Poker and' high-stakes : bingo- ' 

, played on', the. Cabazon. -reserVat-i — 
S tidn and bingo playe'd bh<tbe .Mo~ 
rongo Indian ‘reservation; to .the' i 
: west :rmay; not- be- regulated sby' , ' 
kcoUnty' or state- authbritips; That - j 
piling guaranteed 1 the future^ , 
;M^%k^pR;.page b-7) {«-■'* ; 1 
\ ’ 
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T^rSTEIRA; ^' : v ^'f '1 * 

L'-^i K:j3A$F ; Dli2G0fmlHfe^braeii^^ c ’* "p: .2v£- ( 

';pS i,ager:oXbtogQ operations ph^Sa^-P 

'••. ■■}} ^ie^ 9 ;;C^uh^.-'Xqdi 9 ii reservation,- Diego County grand jury on March'-/ 
if faffed: guil'ty< pit Wednesday tin’ > .'26; counts ..^tf^onyf-gtaiid . v 
: ''<;V»Pfin '.Diego 'Superibr! Court r ,t 0 four' Dieftincopnectioh^ 

> ’.'if ii.pbuntp’' o£ ; felony j^ahd :th'pft fqc;; . /illegal wnnihgs-i' Thp'andtctihent V . 
I ’ ■ ff ; fixing hingp games,. '\ •" y ' • ; .^PY^-OW 3 ^ ^imsejiediWsdh^iay an4 ; Sief ■ ■•' 

V/;| ; v#trhdbr ;i v j»!e&Ya$ii?bm9$ igadb ' .>• 'iieLallm^d^^Vaut|w^e9.' , / '&: t: 

mt ^.office;’. fiiinutef. before ihd, hr-;: i ■ • theft potpitf. Whpn. hb is. sentencbd' 

Ytf .’paigried, gCgw^j^Sieg^L' of CDab4 $if"july\y& Sipgbl * 

MyVfcgas-.agreieg to plpba!*guilty and . ^e^bs4ay?;oh,*is oirofrepogni:; > 
tp CMperatp^tfcauihprities'in thbi£i.y.%incd: • V Ppp;.' i ? ■ ’/'<• ' 

V; cintinuing investigation pfbingq' 1 ' arraignment, •' Siegel acp 

\?dnerations^at *the .Bafona;- Indian hpowledged' that he rigged the* 

til 't‘- ? ^»w?> ‘‘‘Vr V p r 


high-stakes bingcrgames hy par- . 
ranging for a personworking with 
me to win a cash prize- drawings 
rather than a Juckypjayer selected 
randomly?’ t ♦>*'; : ‘ 7 y ■* 

. ; The indictment, said the accom- 
plice then divided theraoney with , * 
Siegel, who wasr, general manager 
of the bingo gamesr from October* ; 
1984, to Septemher f 1985. ; 7 ; ‘ ; 

Siegel was an.; employee . of 
American -Amusement & Manage^ 
merit' JK*. . Ijfi *£bs r Amgelea; with 
whom, the tribe had. a contract tq 
manage -the ; games. He left' the 


company after the tribe accused 
him of . mismanaging profits from 
thegames. v ; ,: V -\ 

Deputy Atty? Gen, Gary Schons : 
Wouldnot say what pther aspects of ' . 
the bingo operations were being 
probed, but he did indicate that 
some "officials from the Barona r 
tribeand American Amusement& > 
Management. Co. were under in^ ^ 
yestigatiom } V*; t ‘ s ’] ■ : ; S 
American ^usement &; Man- 7 
agement Coy officials in LosAngei- 
es land tribal leaders in Lakeside : 
declined tocomment Wednesday> ■ ;' 

' ' T^e Barona tribe was one of the 
fiTat' in CaHforida; to offer; high- * 
stakes unrestricted bingo, with, 
iomp cash prizes totaling neairly 
$40,opo. V; \ ^ 
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■Lr^r^i-The contract dispute was in-*J 
;!« vestigated by the federal Bureau J 

•! [ pf Indian • Affairs and by the § 
rtf ‘ fho>. Twortflrttrtt* rirtnaiH>1 II 


v Office v ofJ the: Inspector ^General* y 

^The Inspector , penter^l's^in- 
^r^tigation^ report was subseguent^ . 

'S-Ur cent *A?r 7 iho 


.^sylf^hCT„^y 9 fedepr “Ja^^ad 
^een violated. TAssisfantf UJS..'At- ] 
^tennejr' Toni ‘ Hagemauin.iaid .this 
-j^veek no' criminal charges .yrould 
ibe.' filed in 'the"matter. “ %$iti>74 r 

^ • *'* i ->/ »>, . •' . { 

S^sfi&The .dispute; centered.,Qa c hQW. \ 
! T ^venues forthe.|idbet.were;.caIcu- . 
^ated..;i7pT . 

' ^'-Tlie ' contract bbtWeen^indian - 
vniBingo Consultants and the -Soboba 
.inland jS of. 0 Mysioq. Indian&j=,was 

sgparior opened bn jFeb.!;22, |985.;: ; 

, _M,?s^bThe contract required the op- 
jfcge^ators-, to.^ay. .the . tribe "20..per ; 
lucent of -daily gross remajmng ;i in-| 

- come. Daily gross remaining In- J “ 
income shall be defined' as alL bingo J 
JSSmoney .retained by the. ebusiness 
Rafter prize money has ,been'’de- 
ducted.'*; - ?/■ ;■ 
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: SAC, LOS ANGELES (183-1746) 


Date 10/24/88 



On. 10/20/88, a confidential source who has provided 
-J-^fO'^&tion of value in the past provided the following 
information: 


NEW VENTURES is the company that has the contract to 
operate the Indian BINGO at the Soboba Indian Reservation in 
Riverside County. People associated with NEW VENTURES and 
working at the BINGO parlor are: 
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Indians gamble on winning race betting 


By SHELLEE NUNLEY * 

Special to The Deaert Soa 

INDIO — The Morongo Band of 
Mission Indians is confident in its 
bid to host off-track horse betting, 
much to the disgruntlement.of.local 
fair officials. 

The band’s proposal has nettled ’ 
* officials of the jtiverside County 
National Date Festival, which still 
is breaking in its successful satellite 
wagering operation in Indio. 

The most exciting gambling the 
%Morongos will see for awhile, how- 
lever, will be bingo, which resumes 
Ion the reservation near Banning in 
Uuiy, Tribal Chairman Dennis 
feillersaid. 

The financially stressed bingo k 


parlor was shut down last Octo- 
ber, when it was failing to turn an 
adequate profit. Miller said. 

But getting the bingo operation 
into healthy shape will be effort- 
less compared to coaxing the state 
to beam its live racetrack signals to 
the reservation. 

Under current law, satellite 
wagering licenses are granted only 
to fair associations recognized 'by 
the state. , ' 

Miller charges that’s unfair, and 
says he’s confident that legislators 
will realize their oversight ■ 

“We have the absolute legal right 
to do it,” he said. “We have treaties 
with the U.S. government that are 
honored, and we want them (state 


legislators) to do the same.* 

Miller said he was a “bit 
affronted” when he approached the 
state Horse Racing Board for a 
license, only to be told the band 
wouldn’t qualify. 

. “We’re at least as important as 
any city or county in California," 
hesaid. , , * \ 

The band's next step will be to 
lobby for legislation recognizing a 
“native cultural American fair" and 
authorizing such a fair to conduct 
off-track betting, said A1 Gergely, a 
Palm Springs attorney representing 
Desert Turf Club Inc., a group that ■ 
has shown interest in managing the 
band’s prospective operation. 

In anticipation of this strategy, 


the band’s tribal council adopted 
a resolution last April establishing 
such a fair, Gergely said. : 

The prospect of local competi- 
tion is unwelcome news to the Date 
Festival’s board of directors, which 
has expressed its dissatisfaction to 
Sen. Robert Presley, D-Riverside, a 
proponent of the original legislation 
who has' received a resolution from 
the Morongo, band outlining'its pro- 
posal. V* 1 

“We’ve made our position abun- 
dantly clear,” said Ranny Burke, 
the fair’s executive director. He 
said legislation allowing* off-track 
betting at fairgrounds was “predi- 
cated on the fact that it would bene- 
fit the public good." 


He said fair associations acres: 
the state need the 2 percent cut thej 
collect from the gross wager 
because they receive no mone; 
from the state’s general fund. 

“This has been a real boon,’ 
Burke said. “It has allowed us to d< 
some substantial improvements." 

He said the festival’s share o 
the wagering is expected to b 
about $250,000 this year. 

. More than $2.23 million has bee 
wagered at Shalimar Sports Cento 
in the first four weeks of off-trac 
betting, according to center off 
cials. 

A record $170,471 was wagere 
Saturday, including betting on tb 
Belmont Stakes from New York. 
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•^•■WASHINGTON—Ilepresenta- .>set," ID.Wari L.. Morris/ cbairmanof 
4iyes of g consorUm of 2(X). Afifieri- . ' the Omaha tiibe of Nebraska, 'said 
can Indian, .tribes, dressed in full at atiews conference called to Jack 
. regalia ,‘ f \ gathered: ‘ * off. ,th»‘ 16b1iyins i <iiu^i^Si)/^ said- i 

‘ .Wednesday on GapitoLNiiltdldbhyi -ft-, is? the . first vttae'/the^ ^ federal l 
aipin|t: a Sedate .bill| ' - gijvcniiheHk has tri^ to Subject-;. 
. ^ow’.f^dflh to.:. 

>V??i? n ^tO/.hav^roieS in the regula-1 state fegulatidn cand may. portend c 
• tton of gambling pn reservations. V.. ; , iurthe'ferbMohnf'^ •• 

‘ f Tribal. officials said thatjthe:hill^ -rights/' v k V • i, 

: , if passed; would subvekiffieiseroi-!-- ■ -....’.if- 

■ sovereign status of Indianreserva-;; i. 

. tions - and . threaten y^yaluable. ■ Congressional proponents ofthe, 

46imce of feveriiie add employment, - bill oft the > 

' that some tribes are relying on to ' . gambling 'iri'dustry: haV^ safa tha t. ? 

'.fe; 1 ,-’,;:. ; v '-' ..tect ^reserYationj gantying, mh'. 

!. « This 19 an pytrpmplv Hartixppnna • i ri t ,l 


ions 


been convicted on charges associr 
, atpd with xe^ervation gambling, 

1 several investigations are; under. 
; way and cHrpV isf ejected to 
: increase as reservations : adqgt 
more sophisticated forms of gam- 
• bling, according to aia aide to tfie 
$enate Select Cc^mmitt^e on Indian 
' Affairs v ;^.’>^;t, . ;*V .»V • i\. 

The aide,who .spoke .on condition 
t,of anonjnnity, said that they bill 
r would not compromise the sover-. 
v eignty “of reservations;! because it 
calls -for. regulations. agreeable to 
both statesand reservations. * 
; ■' Under, several . agreements v be- 
tween jthe federal government and 
Indiam tribeSr reseryaUpns. are air 
lawed to ^maintain their own gov* 


- 1; ; SogAniaeieg gfaues 

;erxunents,. which .are exempt from 
//‘state laws; and; are permitted to set 
/their own commerce regulations;, - 
;>v^« In ' the last 15. years,' mo^re than 
:* .100 reservations have turned;,- to 
gambljng—primarily bingo, but ip, 
some cases 'Slot; machines/ black- 
jack arid other casino gaipesr-as a 
r: ; way of raising revenues ahdreliqv* 
ing . .unemployment*. that has . 
; reached 80% op some reservations. 

. (Last, year/' gambling on'-reserva-' 

: lions rpise'd abdu t. $50' niilliop. i / 

y>[ SenateVoteSqheiuled / }■?%'* 
n "Just at a time ; when we ? are : 
making great strides Jn improving; 
|he way in which we liye/Copgress 
;piay stop us dead by enacting this 
•C, bill/* 'Morris said. The Senate is. 

scheduled to vote oitf the bill this 
*'« month, and the;House may voteon 
! - §imitolegislatipn inalW weeks. 

‘ , > |ctuir^on P«g^ : Vf ‘C r^C.-fe T -» * 
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Satellite links 13 Indian /s. 
bingo halls for MegaBingo 

V'' ; * * ; The Press-Enterprise v fc ■- \ 

- •- MORONGO INDIAN BESERVATlbK —The payoff is big in 

Oklahoma .bingo, : ,, r , * ; ;; 

\ A? Morongo.Indian.Bingo.hair ^vants to take a crack at-; 

’'•'it*' ~ ’ - \ * •* r ' 1 * j/ 

‘ ^ is possible' now, thanks to a new satellite hookup, 

j -Morohgo .Bingo is one of 13 Indian bingo halls across the 
country: that will receive a closed-Arcuit broadcast from the 
.Crpefc-.KfaUon Bingo Hall in' Tulsa, ; OMa. '■ V 1 ’.?-' - - . 

■ Wsh to play, Oklahoma bhigo? Because it means f 

Participation in a new .game :calted "MdgSBinao” — the first 
. playefr who blacks, out-all -25 squares on thW bTngd card in SO 
balls Or-lesh wiH; refceiVe, $500,000/' " ; v? . 

■^i rt hS iis 4%'*?all;V increases th^ttendahce, and f 

- . matiaeervat thfv MfttTincrn.-TUriarrt'; hnii > rruv* iLZ‘ ~ 


5 and 7:30 p,in^ Th^rsdays through 
Sundays af the Caiinn^^nU * 





lingo 


go hallsare -receiving the game Officials ■ from Gamma Inter-i 

vid satellite; including the' Gaba r national said 70: percent? of >’.thej. 

' zon Reservation ' near Indio$the\ ' gross ■ MegaBingo revenues arel’; 
T5^ 0 «tn«nh nenVSan v naid out in nrizes.^ahd 15 Dercentr 


’ : ;'V ? ; v (From Page! B-l) ^ " 
alV~ Ltd, * a Texas-based gaming. 

; company, is managing the elec- 
tronic network. ,L *-• % - ' ' 1 . 

The- telecast will -include Au- 
dio and visuals of each numbered 
ball . drawn by the caller in Tulsa. 
Cost of the game is $5 -.**& i 

r; 7 ;; Three other state Indian^biri- : 


Arizonav * Minnesota,^ /Wisconsin, - 
and Florida also are participating! 

, Besides the $500,000; jackpot, : 
- players can; also- compete- forma-w 
jot^ hash/' ^ftie^ijii{M®g^ingoi'al 
* Winner^ aref ldwa?tdpklahojna fb v 
: retrieve' thavmbiiey? f/*/ 7f 


.hr > 


pO-'b 
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|o casino 


|;|isted as Mafia-tied 


& ‘ V P^r S f \ , bingo casino in tWwestera*Uriit? 
H ; 8afi WASHIN h GT0N ~ A 6 fbrmer\|60ofoo a o?to $7w“<w® oVe^-S ' 

i'-'J" tlndian Reservation near Indio as in r casino and ondV 

fl“ t anTon g 12 in the nation involved inorflV*’ „ 0kla -’ were the only! 
i | .jvittt- organized crime families' bilt fE>/ a ^° n ^ ■ = s P ec in_cally identic! 
1 She offered.no specific eSence toV hni™" 8 ^ 6 12 Indian - ;gam-fl 
• i.', ^u.bstantiate the claim. • * • h?'‘.safd>~tvei«4 

' ^ Af.“‘ “An organized- crime familv !lilo e ij W ^j 0r8 ? nizec ! criir l e tarn- 
' . ^ believed, at the Cabazon S 01 * "“i 
v-; l?heria,-’ the man identified only Tawfon^l 3 bin S°’ casinos in : ' 
. ^/Mariy- told a Senate lnd.an aWt ° n he W3S referrin § «*>• 

:! „? ubC0I PP l ^ tee investigate Nor did “Marty” provide any 
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(From Page A-i) / * "N 
: is* a small reservation. . y* 

^ v Manny Fierro,; lobbyist for 
n the National Indian, Gambling i; As- 
^spciation, objected,' to the unidenti- 
** tied witness’s branding4he.Caba-- 
zon casino as beings involved with 

* organized crimes ; ' 

He told the Senate panel that 
the. “unsubstantiated claims”' of ;r 
- the former Mafia* member, unfair- 
ly 4 , giv£s the whole (Indian gam-. 
££ blingy indUStryJa^black eye:’- ' V 
w Fierro said the Cabazon casi- 
4 : , no has been' examined 7 by State 
V officials, arid is considered free of , 
^organized ; ctitne invdlveiherit. “ 
\Also ' testifying , at Uhe ; Seriate; 
hearing was Robert/^Morehouse, - 
administrator for California Attori 
, ney General John Van de Kamp, 
who cited past xriminal activities 
at Cabazon’s- Indian card* game' 
casino which went bankrupt in 
1981; at the Barona Reservation in 
„ Sah Diego County; and the Jack-; 

; 4; son Rancheria in Amador County. 
l/ l The state attorney general’s ' 

* representative, said - “law enforce- 
i, ment ‘ remains 1 concerned about. 

high stakes bingo operations 1 * oir 
preservations blit did not cite b any 
current organized crime, activity; 
at the 27 California Indian bingo 
^casinos. •: ; " y y -/r - ' 1 «/= 

,V-V' In Riverside Comity,, such ca- 
\ sinos operate at .the Morongo res- 
: .jp ervation > near Banning! and ; the 
4, Soboba reservation near San Ja- 
cinto. r * ' V ; - -'**'* i - : * \ * ‘ 
Those' operations triggered % . 
r /' 1987. Ui’S. Supreme-Court decision/ 
^ which held/thatstate and local 
^governments! Had no authority; to 
jv prohibit' or regulate" Indian reser- 
vation commercial gambling; uh- 


The Press-Enterprise 

less, authorized: by federal law* 5 
Congress last fall established 
a? three-member National'' Indian 
Gaining Commission, to supervise 
Indian bingo, lotto* poker and 
punch - card games, although 
members have not yet been .ap- 
pointed by President Bush/ / , 

The- new law requires: state s 
government; approval; for Indian 
reservation slot machines, horse 
and dog racing, blackjack" and jai 
alaiyfrsuch gambling’ fs .allowed 
elsewhere in a state; * ^ - 

i . ;the gambling, "operation ' at" 
the Cabazon casino has beeri cited 
as a prime , reason that ' state and v 
federal governments’ Should be .al- 
lowed ytov supervise reservation 
gambling./ V’ * / / \ / 

' The casino* filed for reorgariir ; 
zation under federal bankruptcy 
law in 1981- when it was^ $500,000 
in debt. According to the . state 
attorney general’s office, John 
Paul Nichols Jr., the Gabazons* 
tribal administrator, has admitted, 
►to, receiving a; $50*000 loan from, 
.organized; crime associate Tommy 1 
Marson// 4 ; / y / 4 

r — ; tn ' . addition,; r Irvirig ; “Slick” 
Shapiro;/ another ^associate !of/or-\ 
gariized cr ime; /workbd .with Zan- 
gari in ftmnirig the caMnbr’i/y / 
* /They, casino * operation* has 
since found new backers. Nichols - 
was not available for comment 
yesterday;..^/ 

" „ Organized crime figure 
Rocco Zangari managed the Caba- 
zon Indian Casino’s cardroom un— 
til he v was fired jn'1981^ ;,,; - .. 

Last year, he was sentenced 
to; five /years’" probatibn/arid a'J 
$ 2 , 000 . fine af terpleadirig^guilty to ; 
federal racketeering, -charges in. 
T-os Angeles^ He was identified id 
the indictment ia that case as%n" 
associate oi^Eetej^Milanov whom 


-federal prosecutors identified; alk; 
the leader , of mob; activities in 1 
i Southern California , until his, con/ 1 ; 
viction for racketeering. 

The hidden former crime fig- v 
, ure testified that the Luchese,;Bu- , . 
falino and Lansky organized 
crime families were the Mafia- 
- ones primarily-involved in lndian ;; 
gambling; and warned their - influ-'. . 
ence will spread if federal over- 
sight is not increased. 

“In 10 years, if Will be totally 
out of handy he warned^ * :.. ^ ^ 

^ “Marty” .;: said the / Indians: 
were “gobd pedple, blit they need 
help., Organized gambling Ts de- . 
stroying the Indian reservations.” \ 
He. said bingo garnet; ware riggbd.y 
with weighted; balls or by award- . 
irig false prizes 5 tb criminal com ; 

; federates, iri the; audience. v’ vl 

The witness alleged: that gdmr /: 
bling receipts;are stolen by crimi- 
nal operators through inflated sal - 1 
aries and payments to fictitious . 

. employees; ; : . ?.** *1 /: * . v 
V /He testified that Anthony Ac- 
cetturo, ait: alleged capofeginie : in ; 
the Luchese organized crime fam-^ , 
ilyf, secretly controls*.' onb of the / 
."nation’s largest- bingo Supply cbm-; 

. paniesy . ; * V. . -v y/* ; * ' ^ ‘ > 

However/ a senior FBI offi- 
clai said: “direct ' involvement by/ ' 
La Cosa; Nostra in - Indian, affairs 
has .Ibeem limitedy/ ! 

;'/" "Anthony ES.ypanieis, deputy / 

: assistant; director of the FBI's 
criminal investigation divisibh*/., 

: testified that evidence of the last.. ' 
such Involvement : dated back to y 
. the. late'1970s and early 1980s, bn; 

^ the Seminole reservation -in south: 
: pibrid£,f - ' ;/^ v : / ZZl'M ’t 

. Pr6ss-Enterpri$e 

LaBarre contributed, to this, rf-/ 
port ■ J ; J 
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By DAVID BOYLES . ‘ ** ' 

, The; Press : :Enterprise ?•» 

/The Cabazon -Band of .Mission; / 
Indians yesterday -denied allega- 
. tions by a^formef-rMaf ia* member 
f • that 'Organized crime.familiesare 
{ /involved in lndian bingo and-casi-; 

V .no; operations on ; the'.yesefvationk 
j;,.ynear Indio, i' ; K* 

, -/ 'In’ ;a; copy of /a 'letter to aTJ;S;, 
//Senate' Iridian. Affairsrsubpommit;; 
V; teelnvestigating^'raft' and'icorfiip-- 
:;j'tion>- among ylndiatf' tribal govern-' 
/merits, Cabazon. tribal ; chairman 1 ; , 
'■Arthur' 'Welmas 1 ’ saifr he ; “categoric 
, ycally denies”*' that Cabazdh'Thdi-' 
anS ' Or their 5 gaming enterprises! 
-“are controlled,' TnfiKrated/ or -iti! ‘ 

S ‘ -any way connected 'with organized’ 
crime.” 6 ' . ■* . fly,'/ ' * : /W j*:‘ 
’ ' f On Wednesday/ a J witness* 
identified 'only as “Marty” told the; - 
'subcommittee yin Washington/ 
|''vD.;G.;' that the- Cabazon .reservation^ 
H'.was- .involved, ;;yrith organized! 
f /crime, y //•' ' s % •' ?;•../• v / ; 
K 'A ./'“Marty,”- whose identify wasf 
kept secret. .by/the’subcommitied^' 
y^dJ|etrw^^ia^'t>iiigb casino! 

’ .T'^'yaeVwesterni ^nifed'.'States.-iaQcC 
vTliqgally/ skimim’ed hundreds., ..off 
/thousands of dollars for ’a’ 1 . crime'* 

: . family..; ; ,/ «' /• H; ■; ■ •->; *; ' //■§ 

. . '.' In his testimony; “‘Marty” did 
not proyide.; specifics!; regarding'/. 
/ his;,aliegdtions .of, organized drime; 

| ;at the /Cabazqrifdasino, : i '//y'^ 
j .“The/ubsubstahtiated hearsay! 

•• testimony, ,;offered/ by,!, ‘Marty/ 

! '» ?makes 'it • evident ’to us that lie.'has' , 
no .first-hand, knowiedgey yrtratso- 
ever of the history ,or the current? 
operafibn of.o.ur bingo parlor of? 
car;d room,” Welmas stated in his 
i letter/ ' 




; t; 




^Wei mas ' sa'id”that : “Marf v7’~' 

, fIS testimony, .. ' erroneously : re- . 

! , tarred to the Cabazon reservation 
f: .:asa ',‘rancheria.” </'' ’ \ •. 

“The rCabazorif reservation? TsC', 
r not, known as a.rancheriai.which^i . 
is- a- small' reservation. ^ ‘ 1 |:f • 

p V- , ‘‘The; fact that ‘Marty/ did noti ", 

/ •know . this: .'most . basic information? - . 

■ / plainly indicates to- us that, he has; , 
/.never been on th'A.Cabazon,Resef-y 
p vatiom’nbr' lias, 'he, had/any, 'firsts 


I ”* 

> n. 


//hand/ dealings? with? the Band, 

ik'.Welmas^.jyrote* •,.* ' '*'■/ 

% . ‘ Concernlng'tlie Cabazon 'ca^S - 
^no^Weimas said/ltfibal.imehibers* 
r' : '3re.fully n involved in/all aspectsof? 

, the operation,' including the count-' 

iMhat^this tribal 6 operation f s’ ,pres4. | 
i’i'i • ' ' con trolled by •organized/ '.It 

|^Jmnifr^woul4 tieijlaughable, if .it 5 ' I' 

■ /(See; INDIANS,. ’Page -B-6) j,r I' 

i xnja.* ii&ul'- 4Sg*'X ^ * . , ? } \ / 
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Indians 




state 'Attorney (jeneYal’s Office |’| 
“has been; given the opportunity 
>V *"• -to present innuendo and half- 

j ?■;' f' x'S, i/'tfuths” tb/the Subcommittee, i Ef 

" : “We takeygreat exception; tb 

,ihe unsubstaiitiated allegations: 
presented beforeyydur pommittee 
. this wdek and . would, request ,tl\at ; 
■this letter be made; , a. part of. the ; 
•Committee’s .record,”. ! Welmas 
'’'concluded. - 

-In a press release, the Caba- 
zon Band : . said ; their fetter had' 
been sent to U.S. Sen. Dennis 
DeCoricini; D-Ariz., chairman ' of 
the Special Investigations Coni- 1 
mittee Of the Senate Select!, Com- 1; 
■iittde on Indian Affairs. % 1 



/past criminal "activities at the Cab-; 
;azon; ..cardf game ' casino, . which' 1 
ft yvent bankrupt in 1981. 

|’|r' Welmas’ Tetter referred to ’a-: 

f ’“rehash of old allegatiqpk” 5 dating ' 
if 1 from the late 1970s and* said the • 

... 
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Ex-CHP dispatcher 
iadmits sex offenses 

! INDIO — A former California 
Highway Patrol dispatcher 
pleaded guilty Tuesday to two 
felony counts of oral copulation 
‘ With minors. 

| Richard Medina, 33, of Coa- 
chella, entered the pleas before 
Municipal Court Judge B.J. 
JBjork, who set a Feb. 1 sentenc- 
ing date in Superior Court. ‘ • 
j Medina faces a maximum two- 
vear prison sentence, but could 
pe placed on probation,* Deputy 
pistrict Deputy District Attor- 
ney Robert Ebert said. 

■ The sex offenses involved two 
San Bernardino boys, ages 17 and 
14. Under terms of a plea bar- 
gain, a sodomy charge will be 
dropped. 

; Medina, who remains, free 
.without bail, resigned in* 
.November from the Indio CHP 
office, where he had been a dis- 
patcher for 10 years. Before that, 
he was a dispatcher for the Coa- 
chella Police Department. 

• Mothers of the two victims 
said afterward they were disap- 
pointed but went along with the 
plea bargain on the advice of the 
'district attorney’s office. 

. . “It’s unfair — it's just a slap on 
;the hand,” one mother said. 

^Builder asks city 
. to pay for sidewalk 

PALM SPRINGS - The City 
Council, acting as the Redevel- 
opment Agency, Wednesday will 
consider a request to spend 
350,000 for decorative sidewalks 
■around a new medical office 
.building at North Palm Canyon 
:and Tachevah drives. 

■ ) x Desert Professional Building 
Partners say they need financial . 
, -assistance to install multi-col- 
:ored surfaces as sidewalks along 
a 900-foot frontage area around 
the Palm Springs Medical Arts 
Building at 1100 N. Palm Canyon 
- ‘Prive. 

, 4 Without the $50,000, gray 
^cement sidewalks will be 
installed because the project, 
which is under construction, has 
. exceeded its budget. 

I The city’s North Palm Canyon 


Gambling seen as threat to Indians 


Bureau head 
warns bloodshed 
follows crime 

By CHUCK RAASCH 

- Gannett News Service 

WASHINGTON - Gambling 
could be the “death knell” for 
some Indian * tribes because it 
invites organized crime, says the 
outgoing head of the Bureau of 

* Indian Affairs. 

■ “It's 'going to be one of the most 
serious issues in Indian country 
within five years,” Ross Swim- 
mer said. “And I think it could be 
so serious, it could threaten* the 
very existence of these tribes. 

“If and when it gets out of con- 
trol, there will be bloodshed out 
there, there are going to be people 
that are going to be threatened 
and it is going to be chaotic,” said 
Swimmer, who plans to resign by 
mid-January. 

Swimmer said he advised Presi- 
dent Reagan not to sign a bill 
authorizing an oversight commis- 
sion on Indian gambling, but the 
president did sign in October. 
Swimmer, former principal chief 
of the Oklahoma Cherokee, said 
that while many tribes have 
proven they can manage bingo, 
the more sophisticated types of 
gaming — horse and dog racing* 
and' casino gambling — invite 
corruption. . ■ 

Swimmer’s three-year tenure 

* has been marked by conflict and 


44 It’s going to be 
one of the most 
serious issues in 
Indian country within 
five years. » 

Ross Swimmer 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 


controversy. The National Con- 
gress of American Indians sev- 
eral times called for * his 
resignation, charging that his 
plan to turn education and wel- 
fare programs over to tribes 
merely were a disguise for elimi- 
nation of the government’s com- 
plex “trust responsibility” with 
■Indians. 

Others have charged Swimmer, 
a lawyer and banker, is out of 
touch with life on reservations. 

Investigators for a Senate com- 
mittee also have spent a year 
probing alleged widespread mis- 
management and corruption 
within the bureau. Swimmer said 
the allegations occurred before he 
took office. . 

Swimmer estimated - Indian 
tribes get $250 million a year in 
gambling revenue and that some, 
— like the Seminole in Florida* 
and Oneida in Wisconsin — suc- 
cessfully have handled bingo. But 
some tribes’ and states aren’t 
ready for, the more sophisticated. 


ures in it.” 

Already, the bureau has a gam- 
bling ’‘black list,” Swimmer said. 

The government spends $3 
billion a year on programs for 1.7 
million Indians; about $1 billion is 
funneled through the bureau. 

Swimmer has advocated wiping 
out many of these programs, 
replacing them with direct 
grants. He said many programs 
hamstring tribes with needless 
rules, feed the bureau’s bureau- 
' cracy and perpetuate a “failure 
syndrome.” 

Tribes get money by proving 
how needy they are, preventing 
them from putting dollars into 
truly successful programs, Swim- 
mer said. 

But he said some tribes shun 
self-determination because they 
fear failure. 

“Right , now, tribes receive 
money, (and) if they don’t succeed 
in whatever it is they are doing, 
there is always a federal agency 
to blame, by both sides — Con- 
gress and the tribes.” 

Swimmer said about 50 of 310 
recognized tribes “are truly 
approaching self-determination.” 
He acknowledged he’s had a 
tense relationship with many 
■ Indian leaders, but argued Presi- 
, dent Reagan has been good for . 

.forms, he said. will have control of .” . Indians, despite statements by 

* “They are into something that is' . He added: “You have got some * former Interior Secretary James 

foreign tp them and to most of the* people involved in there who just ' Watt (who called reservations 

people around them,” Swimmer don’t like competition, or if they examples of failed socialism) and 

said. Tribes “will be controlled do, they want control. You are the president (who erroneously 

more by outside forces than they going to find organized crime fig- said Indians were hot citizens). 



iNichols ycsaid ' fSwmmfOT said, > <‘He"just ls\/ 

iMewsM not' reflect thejpphft#A;tbod!RepubUc^a banker,^/; 1 



Heart patients 
celebrate life 
by playing golf 

; f , 1 , * , 

Select group enjoys event 
at The Club at Mornlngside 



La Quinta votes 
to join valley 
tourism bureau 

Detort Sun staff *• 

.LA QUINTA - The City Council 
. .on Tuesday unanimously approved * 
’ ’a joint powers agreement to join a 
regional tourism bureau, officials. 
‘ said. . 

The Council also voted 4-1 to pay 
$20,000 to the embattled Desert 
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IViegaBingo tries again art 

Cabazon , Indio parlors 


By MARLENE L. MORGENSTERN 

ThelDesert Sun • ’ ", ■' ' ' 

MegaBingo, a nightly high-stakes 
game Svith Va $500,000 jackpot, 
• begins tonight in the Coachella Val- 
ley. - . 

. Two area bingo halls — in Caba- 
zon and Indio — will join 11 others 
y on Indian reservations nationwide 
' in the game that will be broadcast 
L, via satellite from Tulsa, Okla., said 
h ■? Betsy O’Brien, a spokeswoman for 
/ . ' ■ ■ ■■ - ■ 


the MegaBingo game. 

• The game received the go-ahead 
Thursday morning from the federal 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, O’Brien 
said. The U.S. Supreme Court has 
ruled that the high-stakes bingo 
games are legal on Indian reserva- 
tions. .. . , .. 

MegaBirigo'had been scheduled • 
to get under way in November, but 
technical problems, then a demand 
- ; See BINGO/A16 
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vCoiitinued from A1 : 

by the Bureaii of Indian Affairs that ; 
it review the contracts covering the 
games, .caused a . three-month ; 
ddd.y* * 

• The games will be played at 7:15 

p.m.\ „ , 

At the Cabazon Bingo Palace on 
Indio Springs Drive, in Indio, it will 
. be offered every night. It will also 
be played at the Morongo Bingo hall 
I off Interstate 10 in.Cabazon, which 
r is' open Thursdays through Sun- 


rest will go to Gamma Intern a- 
tional Ltd, of Dallas , which,created r 
The game and manages it.' ^ 

• .“We anticipate that it should act 
as an incentive to bring in 200 to 300 

'a”Sr»mo n th ^ t " 0 

hall, which has about 2,300 seats. 

Each MegaBingo card costs' $5, 
plus the price of admission to the 
halls. 


‘ E Th<a price of admission.- to the 
Indio hall, plus, a bingo package is 
.$11 to $20 (Wednesday. and-Thurs- -. 
’ Hav are bargain nights). • 


i^About 15 percent of the profits ; 

M will go to the halls, .said Pamelas 
!'■, Schuman, . media . manager for 
J .Morongo .Bingo' Enterprise?.- The/;. 


At the Morongo parlor, there are 5 
$25 and $45 admission packages, 
depending on the payoff, Salinger , 
said. . - . ./ f/ 
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. Indians stand [ 
* by operator 
of poker club ' 

| MIKE KATAOKA $ 

/I .. ' The, Press-Enterprise 
12 /John. A. James, .'the Cabazon 
Indiaiis’ gaming commissioner 
and tribaT chairman, has an opti- 
mistic' outlook for reservation 
gambling despite criminal 
cha'rges against the Las Vegas | 
man who manages the tribe’s pok- 
er club. , 

• j; ; .James said he still supports 
Don /Speer and Speer’s firm. 
Southwest Gaming Inc. of Las Ve- 
gas. Speer, his associate Michael 
Ridtdan and two others face felo- 
ny; charges in Los Angeles County 
Superior Court stemming from al- 
leged’embezzlement from the Cal- 
ifornia Bell Club that Southwest 
Gaming also manages. 
r)Ti.lhe criminal complaint 
against, Speer and the other defen- 
dants; alleges that they added pok- 
er' chips to the California Bell' 
Glub’s : drop slot to inflate earnings 
and /increase their management 
feesLThe case was investigated by 
tpef prganized-crime unit of the 
Lo/^ngeles County Sheriff’s De- 
i D l actment. ! 

g ames said there is no evi- X 
3 / similar activity has oc- 
■d; at the Cabazons’ poker 
> clubfthe Desert Oasis Indian Casi- 1 
l. no/outside o f Indio. 
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or 
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Indexing: 


, r hasn’t" done* any maneu- 1 

veripg/hat we can see,” James A 
said; "Any fraud would involve 4 
doctoring paperwork and there is I 
. no evidence of that either, he 

s ~. 

\z x“We ’pr’esume he’s innocent. 

He indicated to us that Nevada 
people are after him,” James 
said'. “We told him we’ll hold our 
ground.” 

i ’Lfhe tribal chairman said he 
is noLsure who the “Nevada peo- 
ple ” af e but he does know the 
gaming 5 business in that state is 
highly Competitive. 

H /Deputy Attorney Gen. Rudolf 
Corona Jr., who has been involved 
ini state and county efforts to shut • '■ 

: t down . gaming operations on the V 
Cabazon reservation, said yester- -I 

t v(Seje. GAMBLING, Page ,B-2) " L 





y (From Page B-l) 


day that Speer’s future with the 
tribe could be decided at his trial 
or possibly by the National Indian 
Gaming Commission. The com- 
mission was established by Con- 
gress last fall to supervise Indian 
gaming. 

If convicted, Speer would 
have to sever his relationship with 
the Cabazons, Corona said. But an 
acquittal is “not conclusive” as to 
Speer’s future, he said. 

After the trial, the commis- 
sion could choose to conduct a 
separate investigation into Speer’s 
fitness to remain a Cabazon con- 
tractor and sever the association 
as a condition for the poker club 
to continue, Corona said. 

The commission so far exists 
in name only because its mem- 
bers have not been appointed and 
because funding for staff has not 
been appropriated, Corona said. 

James, the tribal chairman, 
insists the commission could not 
■v dictate the business decisions of 
the Cabazons and he criticized 
_ Corona as “a thorn in our side.” 

* James said Corona is engag- 
ing in speculation and said any 
commission inquiry would be a 
“witch hunt.” Any decision on 
tribal affairs rests with tribal gov- 
ernment, not the commission, he 
said. 

“We’re still under sovereignty 
when it gets right down to it,” he 
said. 

The Cabazon poker club re- 
mains open for business and one 
of James’ objectives as tribal 
chairman is to expand the facility. 
That expansion was to have been 
financed by Speer’s group before 
its financial setback. 

The revised plan, James said, 
is to use proceeds from the Caba- 
zon’s venture with Colmac Energy 
Inc. of El Centro to build a waste- 
burning power plant on reserva- 
J,, tion land. 

James also has placed high 
|k priority on establishing off-track 
1 horse race betting, whi^h is under 


state review, and offering new j 
games at the tribe’s Bingo Palace. 
Non-gaming ventures the tribe r ' 
plans to pursue under James’ ad- 
ministration include an amuse- 
ment park next to the existing 
swap meet and a 550-space recre- 
ational-vehicle and mobile-home 
park. 

James was elected tribal 
chairman in May to replace Ar- 
thur Welmas, who held the lead- 
ership post for many years. 

Speer was reached at his of- 
fice last week and declined to 
discuss the criminal charges. He 
is to stand trial Sept. 8 in Los 
Angeles. 

James said Speer explained 
to him that the allegations stem 
from questionable “business prac- 
tices” that are not crimes. The 
only connection between Speer’s 
activities in Bell and on the reser- I 
vation was when he was late one J 
month this year in paying the 
tribe’s percentage of the poker y 
proceeds, James said. jl; 

James could not recall the 
amount that was overdue, some- 
where between $10,000 and r 
$30,000, but “he made it up and 
paid a late fee.” Part of the “mon- ; 
ey crunch” Speer was experienc- 
ing at the time stemmed from his 
California Bell Club obligations 
and also because Speer had made ■ 
“a bad move on the stock mar- 
ket,” James said. r 

Speer took out a personal ] 
loan with a local bank but that , 
loan has nothing to do with tribal , 
operations, James said. 

Mark Nichols, chief executive i 
officer for the Cabazons, said the < 
criminal case against Speer has i 
resulted in closer monitoring of i 
poker operations that had been i 
entrusted largely, to Southwest j 
Gaming’s staff. But Nichols, too, : 
voiced support for Speer. 

James said the management 
of the Desert Oasis Indian Casino 
“has been very stable” and the 
employees provided by Southwest \ 
Gaming have established ties to ’ 
the community and shown loyalty ^ 
to tribal leadership. ? n 
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By MIKE KATAOKA 
The Press-Enterprise 

The man whose firm man- 
ages the Cabazon Indian poker 
club is awaiting trial in Los Ange- 
les with three others suspected of 
embezzling funds from the Cali- 
fornia Bell Club, which his firm 
also operates. 

Don Speer, 39, president of 
Southwest Gaming Inc. of Las Ve- 
gas, faces trial Sept. 8 in Los 
Angeles County Superior Court, 
according to the Los Angeles 
County District Attorney’s Office. 

Since July 1986, Southwest 
Gaming has contracted with the 
Cabazons in July 1986 to manage 
the reservation poker club, known 
as the Desert Oasis Indian Casino 
outside of Indio. 

The firm also was instru- 
mental in lifting the tribe out of 
bankruptcy court in March 1988 
by providing a loan to pay off 
creditors and promising to spend 
at least $3 million to convert the 
card room into a plush nightclub. 

“We are, of course, highly 
disturbed over the fact that he’s 
gotten into such a predicament,” 
Mark Nichols, chief executive of- 
ficer for the Cabazons, said yes- 
terday. “We are of a mind to see 
his innocence, however.” 

Nichols said, “We always 
have had a good relationship with 
Southwest Gaming but we are tak- 
ing steps to increase our pres- 
ence.” An increased presence, he 




•v > v» ■ : ' 




Don Speer 

explained, means more direct in- 
volvement and monitoring of casi- 
no operations that had been left 
up to Southwest Gaming. 

At his arraignment July 20, 
Speer pleaded innocent to charges 
of conspiracy to commit grand 
theft, grand theft and attempted 
grand theft in connection with 
operations at the California Bell 
Club in southeast Los Angeles 
County. 

Reached at his Las Vegas of- 
fice yesterday, Speer said the 
criminal case against him has not 

(See POKER, Page B-5) 
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(From Page B-l) 
affected his relationship with the 
Cabazons. 

“We still have a contract,” he 
said. v N 

Speer declined to comment 
on his pending ifcjal. 

Michael Rionian . 41, vice 
p resident, of SouthWest“T?aming, 
was charged with thes&me felony 
counts. . 

OtheK defendants are John 

S teven VuKhpin ,Tr 49. a forme r 

e mployee of\the California Bell 
Club, and James Michael Salerno, 


W, According to Los Angelek 
County Sheriffs Department in- 
i' vestigators, the four men are sus- 


pected of embezzling $70,000 
from the club by adding chips to 
the card club’s drop slot to inflate 
earnings and thereby increase 
their fees. 

Earnings of more than 
$200,000 a month entitled South- 
west management to bonuses. 

Nichols said the Cabazons 
have dealt extensively with Speer 
and have had occasional contact 
with Riordan but the other two 
men are unknown to him. 

“We have never seen any 
wrongdoing on their part,” he said 
of Speer and Riordan. “The tribe 
has found them to be pretty flexi- 
ble and easy to work with.” 

Nichols said he learned of the 
Los Angeles case from Speer, who 
“informed us about it from the 
very inception.” 


The U.S. Bureau of Indian JL 1 
Affairs also has been advised of 
the situation along with the safe- 
guards the tribe has instituted to 
protect its interests, Nichols said. 

While Southwest has made its 
monthly guaranteed payments to 
the Cabazons, the tribe is, disap- _ ' 
pointed that plans for an expand- 
ed casino have not been carried 
out, Nichols said. 

The inability to finance the 
project has stalled it indefinitely, 
at least until the criminal case is 
resolved, Nichols said. 

“We still have plans to ex- 
pand,” Speer said. 
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Felony charges 
being dropped in 
poker club case 3 


By MIKE KATAOKA 
The Press-Enterprise 

As part of a civil compromise 
^reached in a Los Angeles County 
felony embezzlement case, crimi- 
nal charges against two men 
whose firm manages the Cabazon 
Indian poker club near Indio are 
being dismissed. 

Los Angeles County Deputy 
District Attorney Pamela Ferrero 
said yesterday that grand -theft 
and conspiracy charges filed 
against Don Speer and Michael 
Riordan will be dismissed Sept. 28 
Vhen they repay around $70,000 
they had been accused of embez- 
zling from the California Bell Club 
‘in southeast Los Angeles County. 

Speer, 39, is president of 
Southwest Gaming Inc. of Las Ve- 
gas and Riordan, 41, is vice presi- 
dent The firm has contracted 
with the Cabazons since July 1986 
to manage the Desert Oasis Indian 
Casino on the reservation. The 
firm also managed the California 
•' Bell Club, which has gone into 
bankruptcy. 

Both men had been accused 
of conspiracy to commit grand 
theft, grand theft and attempted 
grand theft at the California Bell 
Club. Ferrero said the civil com- 
promise reached Monday in Los 
Angeles County Superior Court in- 
cludes no admission of wrongdo- 
ing by Speer and Riordan. 

Speer and Riordan were trav- 
eling yesterday and unavailable 
for comment, their secretary in 
Las Vegas said. 

Two other defendants, John 
Steven Vukasin Jr., 49, a former 
employee of the California Bell 
Club, and James Michael Salerno, 
40, a company consultant, pleaded 
guilty' to misdemeanor theft 
^charges. Ferrero said Vukasin 
; “and Salerno entered the pleas 
with the understanding that they 
^iWill be granted probation and 
'serve no jail time. 



“They were the actual people 
who did the physical theft in 
terms of planting chips,” Ferrero 
said. 

The four defendants had 



Don Speer . 


:V« g'-jii 

been accused of adding; chips jft:. 
the California Bell Chib’s ' drop 
slot," where the house’s wins were 
deposited, to inflate earnings, and 
increase bonuses for . Southwest 
Gaming. The organized" crime unit 
of the Los Angeles County ^ Sher- 
iff’s Department investigated- and 
the organized crime unit of the 
district attorney’s office, prosecutr 
ed - 

Ferrero said Speer and Rioh' 
dan contended that they had been, 
advised by an attorney that their 
business practices were not' 
against the law. . 

The case was scheduled for 
trial this week and Ferrero earli- 
er this month did not anticipate’’^ 
settlement. But she admitted .yes^ 
terday >that the evidence was, 
weak that Speer and Riordan had 
a criminal intent. " ‘ 

“Because of some proof prot^ 
lems, we think this is 1 the best 
disposition for all sides,” she said: 

Mark Nichols, chief executive 
officer for the Cabazon tribe, said 
yesterday, “We’re glad (Speer) is 
not going to jail or be sentenced.” 
He said he would have nothing 
further to say until he finds out 
more about the case. 
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^ V MIKE kataoka 

'The Press-Enterprise • ..... ' ■ 

* •« A Los Angeles judge yester- 
day rejected defense motions to 
dismiss felony grand-theft and 
conspiracy charges - against = Cali- 
fornia Bell Club management ex-’ 
.ecutives Don Speer and Michael 
Riordan, -whose firm also man- 
ages the Cabazon Indian poker 
Club near Indio.- ’ • ' •. • > •• 

•: ; * The Los Angeles County Dis- 
trict Attorney’s Office has alleged 
that, Speer, Riordan and two oth- 
ers, embezzled $70,000 from the 
California. .Bell ■ Club, located' in 
Beil, "by adding chips , to the card 


club’s drop slot to inflate earnings.- 
and thereby increase -their - man- 
agement, fees. 

Defense attorneys contended 
that the evidence does not support 
the criminal charges and that the 
accused lacked any. criminal , in- 
tent. What has been .’alleged as 
criminal activity involves little • 
more than a contract dispute, they 
•argued, 

But '-Superior;' Court Judge 

. Mar§ha Revel rejected the motion 
to dismiss the case and affirmed a 
-Sept. 18 trial date for the four 
men. 


s • .-.Los Angeles County Deputy ! 1 
District Attorney Pam- Ferrero,l i 
the prosecutor on the case, said! 
she expects ' the trial ’ will last ' 
about a month. •’ 

, /‘There 'is l ‘a slight possibility 
of a plea .'bargain,” she said. “I 
give this case a 5 percent chance 
. of settling.”...’.;- 

/ Speer,-* 39, ’- is president of 
Southwest Gaming Inc. of Las Ve- 
gas and Riordan, 41, is vice presi- 
dent. Since July 1986, the Cabazo: 
Band of Mission Indians has con 
tracted with Southwest Gaming t 
manage the reservation poke: 




club, known as the Desert Oasis 
Indian Casino. 

J The firm provided a loan to 
pay off the tribe’s creditors and. 
settle a protracted bankruptcy 
case and further promised to ■ 
spend at least $3 million to con- 
vert the card room into a plush 
nightclub. The expansion and re- 
modeling has not occurred. 

Tribal officials have declared 
•continuing -confidence ip~Speer 

! nd Riordan. • 3 - • 

John A. James, the Cabazons’ 
ribal chairman and gaming -.com- 


missioner, said he accepts Speer’s him. He and Riordan have plead- u 
•explanation that Southwest Gam- ed innocent to charges of conspir- r I 
ing engaged in some questionable ■ acy to commit grand theft, grand f 1 
business practices that did not ! - theft and attempted grand theft.'*: f | 
amount to crimes. The two other similarly- * ■ 

That was essentially the argu- charged defendants, who have no'- l 
ment raised in court yesterday, ties to the Cabazons’ poker ’club,? \ 
Ferrero said. are John Steven VukasinJr.,49, a* ; 1 

-James and Mark Nichols, the former employee of the California: -j • - 
tribe’s chief executive officer, Bell Club, and James Michael Sa-? » 
said an examination of the poker lerno, 40, a -company .consultant. « ■* 
club’s records under Southwest Besides the poker '.club^the*. i 
Gaming’s management found cabazons also operate.; a,, high-J 
nothing out of line. . ’ stakes bingo parlor and are, 'on thej- n 

-.’Speer has declined to com- -, r verge. of starting off-track race-. .-[I 
ment about the charges against horse betting. si 


